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Throughout  Christendom  there  are  stirrings,  questionings  and 
experiments.  Men  are  moved  to  look  back  on  their  traditions, 
rejecting  much  that  they  had  taken  for  granted  and  finding  treasures 
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to  discern  God’s  will  in  this  time  of  change.  Some  come  to  a fresh 
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study  of  the  Bible  which  leads  to  an  interrogation  of  current  church 
life  and  teaching  by  the  standards  of  the  Bible.  Others  are  moved 
not  so  much  by  this  ‘biblical  theology’  as  by  the  ‘liturgical  move- 
ment,’ discovering  the  meaning  of  ‘being  the  Church’  in  the  worship 
— especially  the  eucharistic  worship — which  is  the  centre  of  the 
Church’s  life,  and  criticizing  ‘going  to  church’  and  much  else  in  the 
light  of  what  they  find.  Others  again  find  themselves  compellingly 
drawn  by  the  search  of  the  ‘Ecumenical  Movement’  for  the  unity 
and  wholeness  of  Christ’s  Church  amidst  the  divisions  and  imper- 
fections of  the  churches.  Men  held  by  one  movement  find  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  the  others.  The  three  converge.  Together 
they  are  bringing  about  a new  situation  which  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  call  the  Reformation  of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  series  is  intended  to  serve  the  renewal  in  our  time  of  the 
worship,  work,  and  witness  of  the  Church  by  providing  an  inter- 
denominational and  international  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  on  a scale 
between  the  article  in  the  journal  and  the  major  theological  treatise. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  BRITISH  EDITION 


DAVID  M.  PATON 


The  papers  in  this  book  are,  as  Dr.  Keith  Bridston  explains,  interim 
reports  of  two  theological  commissions  sponsored  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  They  deal  with  subjects  about  which  in  public  we 
are  inclined  to  be  rather  coy.  We  have  been  reluctant  to  enquire 
too  closely  into  the  relation  between  the  tradition  of  our  church  and 
the  Christian  tradition;  and  it  has  long  been  considered  rank  bad 
taste  to  ask  the  sort  of  questions  sociologists  ask  about  the  effect  on 
our  supposed  convictions  of  ‘non-theological’  factors. 

The  report  of  an  international  ecumenical  discussion  necessarily 
deals  largely  in  generalities.  If  it  is  not  to  be  impossibly  long,  there 
is  no  choice.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  means  that  the 
report  gives  but  little  hint  of  the  many  shocking  things  that  men 
who  have  learned  to  trust  one  another  have  undoubtedly  said  to 
each  other  in  discussion,  as  they  illustrated  a general  point  by  some 
piece  of  scandal  from  their  own  church,  and  had  it  capped  by 
another  from  elsewhere,  in  a mutual  determination  on  all  sides 
not  to  be  caught  out  thanking  God  we  are  not  as  other  men  are. 

It  is  this  responsibly  indelicate  type  of  conversation  that  this  book 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  encourage. 

If  the  Church  of  England,  for  example,  does  not  live  by  the  39 
Articles  and  sits  somewhat  loosely  to  the  Prayer  Book,  what  now  is 
‘the  Anglican  tradition’;  and  how  does  our  fidelity  or  infidelity 
compare  with  that  of,  say,  the  Methodists  to  John  Wesley?  And 
what  is  now  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  capitalised  adjectives 
in  the  phrase  ‘our  Scottish  Presbyterian  tradition’  and  how  do  they 
relate  to  (a)  John  Calvin  or  John  Knox,  and  (b)  Charles  I or 
Oliver  Cromwell?  And  how  ‘really  and  truly’  (as  the  child  says, 
anxious  to  distinguish  fact  from  fairytale)  do  we  relate  our  church 
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tradition  to  Holy  Scripture,  now  that  the  leadership  of  our  churches 
no  longer  maintains  the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture? 

And  when  you  have  asked  these  high-minded  questions,  are  you 
any  nearer  to  knowing  what  a parish  means  when  it  sets  ‘the  tra- 
dition of  this  parish’  against  the  wishes  of  some  innovating  vicar? 

Here  we  are  moving  on  to  the  still  more  indiscreet  ground  of  the 
report  on  Institutionalism  and  Unity.  (This  commission  has  already 
been  responsible  for  an  illustrated  booklet  on  Institutionalism  whose 
drawings  of  ecclesiastical  officials  actually  made  people  laugh — a 
rare  achievement  in  a W.G.C.  product.) 

How  far  do  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies  represent  the  laity  (a 
question  often  asked  in  the  Church  of  England  about  the  Church 
Assembly)  ? If  the  answer  is  ‘very  little’,  why  is  this?  And  how  does 
the  Church  Assembly  compare  with  the  Methodist  Conference  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  why?  Is  the 
footnote  in  Dix’s  Shape  of  the  Liturgy , correlating  speed  of  liturgical 
change  in  Scotland  with  the  fact  that  the  Moderator  changes 
annually,  to  be  relied  upon?  What  are  the  relations  between  the 
titular  annual  heads  (e.g.,  Moderators,  Presidents)  with  longer- 
term  general  secretaries?  Who  are  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
several  churches?  Is  it  true,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  most 
powerful  church  officials  in  Britain  are  the  senior  secretaries  of  the 
departments  of  the  Methodist  Church?  How  do  power  and  influ- 
ence relate  to  each  other?  How,  finally,  do  the  denominations  com- 
pare in  the  scope  they  offer  for  the  service  of  women? 

But  one  cannot  stop  on  this  inconclusive  note.  Affirmations,  ap- 
parently theological,  may  need  to  be  examined.  Decades  ago,  a 
conference  on  ‘the  Church  of  the  future’  made  a tentative  corre- 
lation between  Christian  attitudes  to  drink,  tobacco,  etc.  in  the 
several  denominations  and  the  points  reached  by  the  capitalist 
revolution  when  these  denominations  came  severally  to  birth. 
Anglican  social  ethics  are  pre-capitalist  and  relaxed:  Methodism 
coincided  with  the  need  for  capital  formation  and  was  in  conse- 
quence again  wasting  good  shillings  on  booze.  Whether  this  particu- 
lar analysis  be  misconceived  or  not,  the  effort  to  look  more  deeply 
into  our  attitudes  is  worth  making,  and  many  prove  rather  dis- 
concerting. 

But  we  have  also  to  avoid  the  easy  temptation  to  cynicism  or 
cracks  about  Parkinson’s  Law.  What  is  our  theology  of  adminis- 
tration-— of  the  committee,  the  report,  the  meeting,  the  letters?  If 
we  don’t  have  a theology,  we  shall  be  drawn  by  the  world  into 
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bureaucracy.  If  we  do  we  may  be  able  to  give  to  organisation  a 
pastoral  and  sacramental  understanding  which  would  (among  other 
things)  be  spiritually  liberating  to  those  who  do  that  kind  of  work 
in  and  for  their  church. 

These  seem  to  be  questions  and  considerations  very  suitable  to 
the  present  stage  of  church  relations  in  this  country.  Anglicans  are 
engaged  in  conversations  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  con- 
versations with  the  Presbyterians  are  in  a way  to  being  resumed. 
Moreover  in  1962  we  celebrate,  or  mourn,  or  at  least  undergo,  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  consequent  Great 
Ejectment  of  1662.  What  have  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists, 
heirs  of  the  ejected,  to  say  to  Anglicans  now,  and  Anglicans  to  them? 
When  we  have  finished  banging  the  denominational  drums,  perhaps 
we  could  look  in  the  spirit  of  the  pages  that  follow  at  the  traditions 
and  the  institutions  we  have  inherited  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  English  came  then  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  often  seemed 
final,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  living  together  in  one 
Church.  The  Scots  made  a similar  decision  at  the  same  sort  of  time; 
and  Welsh  and  Irish  history  is  not  without  the  same  experience  of 
division.  Today  is  seems  that  in  the  mercy  of  God  we  may  be  given 
a second  chance.  If  we  are  to  seize  God’s  opportunity,  we  shall  need 
to  combine  gratitude  for  our  own  inheritance  and  appreciation  of 
the  inheritance  of  others  with  a radical  detachment.  This  means 
simply  that  in  our  traditions  and  institutions  as  in  our  personal  life, 
we  Christians  are  called  to  die  and  rise  again  with  Christ.  This  book 
is  offered  as  an  initial  effort  to  understand  something  of  what 
that  involves. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


KEITH  R.  BRIDSTON 

Formerly  Executive  Secretary , Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
World  Council  of  Churches 

Singe  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  in 
Lund,  Sweden,  in  1952,  the  main  subjects  of  study  by  the  four 
Faith  and  Order  theological  commissions  sponsored  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  have  been:  (1)  Christ  and  the  Church,  (2) 
Tradition  and  Traditions,  (3)  Institutionalism,  and  (4)  Worship. 
Does  this  mean  an  abandonment  of  such  notoriously  controversial 
questions  as  apostolic  succession  or  intercommunion  which  vexed 
the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  in  earlier  years?  Was  it  a ‘cowardly 
evasion’,  as  one  called  it,  of  pressing  questions  of  Christian  disunity 
now  facing  the  churches?  This  is  not  the  case.  But  of  the  long 
experience  of  Faith  and  Order,  stretching  back  to  1910,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  more  obviously  difficult  thorny  problems  of 
disunity  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  most  successfully  grappled  with 
in  a direct  way. 

This  can  be  seen  in  the  interim  report  of  the  theological  com- 
mission on  ‘Christ  and  the  Church’,  published  as  One  Lord,  One 
Baptism  (i960).  There  ‘the  process  of  study  in  common  rather 
than  that  of  comparative  ecclesiology’  is  adopted.  In  the  words  of 
Lund,  the  aim  is  to  ‘penetrate  behind  the  divisions  of  the  Church 
on  earth  to  our  common  faith  in  the  one  Lord’.  In  an  analogous 
way,  the  commissions  on  ‘Tradition  and  Traditions’  and  on  ‘Insti- 
tutionalism’ have  also  sought  to  ‘penetrate  behind’  the  divisions, 
the  first  historically  and  the  second  sociologically.  The  interim 
reports  of  these  commissions  are  now  published  as  The  Old  and  the 
New  in  the  Church. 

Those  responsible  for  the  reports  would,  of  course,  disclaim  finali- 
ty for  them.  They  do  not  pretend  to  have  ‘solved’  the  great  problems 
they  have  been  struggling  with  since  Lund.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
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begun  to  define  in  a more  precise  way  the  lines  of  agreement  and 
disagreement.  As  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Chairman  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Working  Committee,  said  in  introducing  One  Lord , One 
Baptism , the  intention  has  been  ‘to  go  together  straight  to  some  of 
the  great  themes  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  study  them  together  on 
a soundly  biblical  basis  and  then,  working  outwards  from  the  centre, 
to  challenge  each  other  to  justify  the  things  that  divide  us,  as  they 
begin  to  appear  in  the  light  of  our  previous  agreement  on  funda- 
mentals’. 

All  these  reports  should  indicate  how  far  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  is  from  being  simply  an  academic  debating  club.  The 
World  Council  of  Churches  exists,  as  the  Toronto  Statement  (1950) 
says,  ‘to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  churches.’  Nowhere  is  this 
more  difficult  than  in  the  field  of  doctrine.  But  it  is  encouraging 
that  the  groups  of  scholars  responsible  for  these  reports  have  seen 
enough  hope  in  the  effort  to  give  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
energy  for  this  enterprise. 

As  plans  are  being  made  for  a Fourth  Faith  and  Order  World 
Conference  in  1963,  it  is  hoped  that  these  interim  reports  may 
provide  a preliminary  indication  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  theo- 
logical commissions  at  the  present  time,  and  may  encourage  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  take  up  the  issues  presented  for  study  and 
discussions  in  their  churches. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  at  Lund  1952  was  as  follows: 

We  propose  the  establishment  of  a Theological  Study  Com- 
mission to  explore  more  deeply  the  resources  for  further 
ecumenical  discussion  to  be  found  in  that  common  history  which 
we  have  as  Christians  and  which  we  have  discovered  to  be 
longer,  larger  and  richer  than  any  of  our  separate  histories  in 
our  divided  churches.  Such  a study  would  focus  not  only  on  the 
hard  cores  of  disagreement  between  us,  but  also  on  the  positive 
discoveries  there  to  be  made  of  the  various  levels  of  unity  which 
underlie  our  diversities  and  dividedness. 

Directly  after  Lund,  Professor  A.  C.  Outler,  who  had  proposed  the 
Lund  resolution,  commented  (‘A  Way  Forward  from  Lund’  in  The 
Ecumenical  Review , 1952)  on  the  possibility  of  ‘a  new  and  truly 
ecumenical  study  of  the  total  historical  experience  of  the  Christian 
community’,  adding  that  ‘the  study  of  church  history  has  thus  far 
not  served  the  ecumenical  cause  very  notably.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  it  is  considered  by  many  a . . . non- theological  factor, 
as  far  as  the  problems  of  Faith  and  Order  are  concerned.’ 

At  a meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  the 
following  summer  (1953)  at  Bossey,  the  project  was  further  discussed 
on  the  basis  of  a memorandum  submitted,  upon  request,  by  Father 
Georges  Florovsky  and  Professor  Outler.  The  outcome  of  this  discus- 
sion was  what  amounted  to  a basic  recasting  of  the  original  idea. 
Emphasis  was  shifted  from  the  earlier  proposal  of  a historical  survey 
to  a doctrinal  analysis  of  the  problem  of  Tradition  as  a fact  and 
force  in  the  experience  of  the  Christian  community.  The  ambiguous 
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phrase  from  the  Lund  resolution,  ‘that  common  history  which  we 
have  as  Christians’  was  replaced  by  a more  familiar  one : ‘the  Chris- 
tian tradition  and  the  traditions  of  Christians’.  This  was  considered 
a gain  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  contemporary  ecumenical  discussion 
dogmatics  naturally  overshadows  historiography.  It  was  then  decided 
that  an  interim  committee  should  be  appointed  to  ‘study  the  problem 
of  tradition  in  its  biblical  and  historical  aspects,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  as  it  has  been  put  before  us  in  recent  litera- 
ture, in  order  to  bring  out  the  importance  and  need  of  such  a study 
for  ecumenical  understanding’  ( Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee 
1953;  FOC  Paper  x7>  P-  3lf-)- 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in 
Chicago  1954,  the  Interim  Committee’s  report  was  presented  and 
discussed.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

There  shall  be  constituted  a Theological  Commission  on 
Tradition  which  will  normally  operate  in  two  sections,  one  Euro- 
pean, the  other  North  American,  in  close  co-operation.  Professor 
K.  E.  Skydsgaard  will  serve  as  co-chairman  of  the  European 
section;  Professor  A.  C.  Outler  will  serve  as  co-chairman  of  the 
American  section. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a project  which  has  now  been  going 
on  for  almost  seven  years. 

The  two  sections  of  the  Commission  were  instructed  to  work 
together  in  close  co-operation.  This  was  clearly  desirable — and 
earnestly  desired.  But  such  co-operation  would  have  required,  at 
the  very  least,  several  joint  meetings  of  the  two  sections  and 
sustained  dialogue.  Unfortunately,  no  provision  for  this  was  made 
by  the  Study  Department  and  none  could  be  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Commission  themselves.  As  it  has  turned  out,  the  two 
sections  have  actually  had  to  go  about  their  work  separately,  except 
for  occasional  contacts  and  an  exchange  of  papers.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  have  followed  somewhat  different  lines  of 
inquiry  into  their  common  problem.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission represent  various,  often  very  different,  views — and  these 
differences  rightly  affect  the  ways  in  which  study  projects  are  con- 
ceived and  carried  forward.  At  the  outset,  it  was  plain  that  the 
European  Section  was  inclined  to  centre  upon  the  dogmatic  issue 
of  Scripture  and  Tradition,  in  the  new  forms  in  which  that  old  and 
thorny  question  has  re-emerged  in  current  discussions  of  biblical 
and  dogmatic  theology.  For  its  part,  the  North  American  Section 
was  interested  in  developing  something  of  a historical  perspective. 
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The  problem  that  interested  them  most  was  whether  it  is  intelligible 
to  speak  of  the  identity  and  continuity  of  the  Christian  reality  in 
historical  terms.  The  problem  of  diverse  approaches  was  discussed 
at  length — but  also  at  a distance — and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
more  might  be  accomplished  by  the  Commission  as  a whole  if  the 
two  sections  were  not  only  allowed  but  even  encouraged  to  pursue 
their  respective  ways.  It  need  not  be  concealed  that  this  has  made 
for  a more  awkward  and  groping  attempt  than  it  might  have  been 
if  we  had  been  working  together  or  in  a less  confusing  field  of 
study.  But  it  also  has  become  evident  that  our  differences,  even  our 
misunderstandings,  have  made  possible  a more  thorough  and  repre- 
sentative elucidation  of  an  exclusive  theme  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Indeed,  the  two  ways  of  working  have  come  to  seem 
less  divergent  as  the  work  has  progressed.  In  the  course  of  their 
studies  in  ‘case  histories’  of  ‘traditions  in  transit’,  the  members  of 
the  North  American  Section  have  had  to  reckon  with  the  dogmatic 
issue  more  and  more,  as  their  two  memoranda  in  this  report  will 
indicate  (see  below,  p.  )K).  Nor  has  the  European  Section  ignored 
or  neglected  the  task  of  ‘case  history’.  The  initial  starting  point  for 
our  joint-inquiry  was  the  realization  that  the  traditional  ways  of 
studying  and  interpreting  the  separate  histories  of  our  divided 
churches  have  confronted  us  with  a compound  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  have  prevented  our  understanding  of  the  Christian 
past  in  its  ecumenical  fullness  and  have  thus,  sometimes  unwittingly, 
blocked  from  clear  view  considerable  segments  of  that  past  which 
were  offensive  or  irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional 
study  of  church  history  has  prevented  many  modem  Christians 
from  being  able  to  envisage  the  changes  that  must  come  about  in 
our  present  situation  if  we  are  ever  to  pass  from  faith  to  sight  in 
our  striving  for  Christian  unity.  Many  denominationalists  are  fa- 
miliar enough  with  their  denominational  histories — or  with  general 
church  history  construed  in  the  light  of  that  denominational  history! 
But  they  are  also  just  as  often  shut  up  within  these  historical  per- 
spectives— captives  of  historical  caricatures.  The  method  of  com- 
parative ecclesiology,  Konfessionskunde,  has  served  a useful  purpose, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  go  far  enough.  ‘One  of  the  clearest  lessons 
[of  Lund]  was  that  the  traditional  patterns  of  comparative 
analysis  in  ecumenical  discussion  have . . . reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns’  (Outler).  This  lesson  applies  to  the  problems 
of  historiography  quite  as  directly  as  to  those  in  the  area  of 
ecclesiology. 
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Mere  tolerance  of  views  other  than  our  own  does  not  suffice  to 
grasp  the  substance  and  import  of  diverse  historical  traditions  and 
contrary  dogmatic  positions,  viewed  objectively.  In  every  concrete 
situation,  an  effort  must  be  made — an  effort  of  historical  reason  and 
imagination — to  get  behind  the  tradition  or  the  dogma,  to  seek  out 
its  activating  spirit  and  to  recognize  its  intention  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  identity  and  continuity  wthin  the  Christian  community-in- 
history. A dogma  is  not  a point  in  an  abstract  realm  of  dogmatic 
essences.  Each  dogma  has  its  own  peculiar  Sitz-im-Leben , its  own 
particular  history.  It  arises  in  the  context  of  living  faith,  expressed 
in  what  is  taken  to  be  the  contrast  between  idolatry  and  saving 
faith.  This  means  that  every  dogmatic  statement,  if  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood ecumenically,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  original 
intention  as  well  as  its  historical  effects.  Mutatis  mutandis,  each 
denomination  has  its  own  distinctive  inner  pattern  which  must  be 
recognized  if  its  peculiar  manifestations  in  history  are  properly  to  be 
appraised.  Doctrines  are  expressed  and  interpreted  in  the  idiom  and 
style  of  the  church  which  authorizes  them.  In  turn,  these  fashions 
of  interpretation  develop  what  may  be  called  denominational 
hermeneutics,  in  which  specific  propositions  get  their  distinctive 
meaning  from  their  particular  context.  This  is  why  the  theological 
enterprise,  in  all  its  manifold  forms,  is  affected  by  the  diversity  of 
traditions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  tra- 
dition on  the  other. 

Any  tradition  which  pretends  to  deny  its  involvement  in  both  the 
Christian  tradition  and  the  ‘traditions  of  men’ — e.g.,  the  tradition 
which  opposes  the  perspicuous  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Bible  to  all  human  invention — bears  the  marks  of  an  historical  tra- 
dition of  anti- traditionalism.  The  tradition  of  a particular  church  is 
an  extremely  complex  entity  which  involves  a certain  forming  of 
the  Christian  mind,  often  in  its  subconscious  depths.  This  ‘mind’ 
manifests  itself  in  a definite  way  of  ‘seeing’  and  speaking,  as  well 
as  in  typical  identifying  signs  and  reaction-patterns.  Non- 
theological  factors  of  many  different  sorts  (historical,  racial,  nation- 
al, etc.),  many  elements  of  group  psychology,  interact  with  theologi- 
cal factors  in  forming  a tradition  over  the  course  of  the  years  and 
the  centuries. 

We  may  find  ourselves  agreeing  with  this  historical  hypothesis  of 
the  omnipresence  of  tradition  and  still  have  only  a superficial  notion 
of  the  positive  task  of  the  TCTT.  Thus  far,  we  have  established 
only  a corollary  in  church  history  to  the  general  theorem  of  historical 
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relativism.  The  deeper  questions  in  our  study  have  to  do  with  the 
ways  in  which  the  traditionary  principle  operates  in  history  and, 
particularly,  how  it  operates  in  the  crisis  situations  where  traditions 
are  in  transit,  from  one  region  to  another,  one  culture  to  another, 
one  epoch  to  another.  The  deepest  question  of  all  has  to  do  with  the 
identification  and  denotation  of  the  integral  and  unifying  tradition 
which  is  presupposed  in  the  very  notion  that  the  multiple  traditions 
within  the  Christian  community  are  manifestations — in  one  degree 
or  another — of  a basic  and  common  Christian  tradition.  The  most 
that  historical  relativism  can  do  is  to  remind  us  of  ‘our  unhappy 
divisions’  and  to  aid  in  the  clarification  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences that  appear  in  the  multiple  traditions  represented  in  the 
divided  churches.  It  tends  to  regard  each  separate  tradition  as  a 
quasi-autonomous  ‘system  of  convictions’,  self-evident  to  ‘the  true 
believer’  within  that  tradition  who  can  appeal  to  his  own  denomi- 
national history  for  the  validation  of  his  peculiar  beliefs.  Yet  these 
‘systems  of  convictions’  are  closed  or  un-impressive  to  ‘outsiders’ — 
viz.  ‘true  believers’  in  contrary  traditions. 

Even  so,  a clear  perception  of  this  impasse  created  by  the  plural- 
ism of  our  denominational  traditions  has  forced  upon  us  a new 
realism  concerning  the  difficulties  involved  in  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  our  respective  traditional-ixm^.  This  realism  exposes  the 
illusion  of  the  claim  of  any  particular  denomination  that  it  is  tra- 
dition-free— bound  only  to  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  plain  fact  is  that  each  church  or  family  of  churches 
has  its  own  traditional  understanding  of  the  Bible,  its  own  denomi- 
national hermeneutic.  This  has  given  us  a clearer  understanding  of 
the  reasons  why  discordant  appeals  to  a concordant  Scripture 
regularly  set  off  tedious  and  deadly  controversies  which  cannot  be 
adjudicated  on  purely  biblical  grounds — and  open  the  way  for  an 
illicit  appeal  to  the  ‘traditions  of  men3.  Yet,  here  again,  historical 
realism  is  at  least  a negative  safeguard.  For  historical  inquiry  simply 
cannot  discover  the  one  spot  and  the  one  time  when  there  was  only 
one  single  historical  tradition  to  which  some  Christians  have  clung 
without  alteration  and  from  which  the  rest  of  us  have  fallen  away 
into  the  plural  and  schismatic  traditions.  Historicism,  however 
disenchanting,  serves  as  a useful  check  to  the  anti-ecumenical 
tendencies  to  absolutize  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  papacy  on  the  other. 

The  first  preview  of  the  programme  of  this  Commission  suggested 
that  historians  from  various  traditions  ‘should  try  to  visualize  the 
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history  of  each  denomination  in  the  light  of  the  common  history  of 
Christendom’  (Florovsky).  At  that  stage  it  was  still  hoped  than  an 
ecumenically-minded  church  history  might  bolster  up  the  faltering 
efforts  of  comparative  ecclesiology.  At  the  very  least  it  might  aid 
thoughtful  Christians — and  most  especially  theological  students — in 
learning  how  to  translate  and  exegete  the  glossolalia  of  ecumenical 
debate,  which  often  sounds  like  nothing  so  much  as  a dialogue  of 
the  deaf.  No  one  pretends,  of  course,  that  even  if  historical  inquiry 
as  such  could  isolate  and  define  the  Christian  tradition  (and  no  one 
supposes  that  it  can)  we  could  substitute  historical  for  dogmatic 
truth.  Dogmatic  disagreement  cannot  be  exorcised  by  historiography! 
But  it  might  help  to  define  the  dogmatic  issues  and  options  in  an 
ecumenical  spirit  and  this  in  itself  would  be  a decisive  advance 
beyond  our  present  cross-talk. 

The  impetus  from  Lund  was  to  seek  for  an  overcoming  of  our 
traditional  denominationally-oriented  church  histories.  It  com- 
missioned a careful  investigation  of  the  plural  traditions  of  our 
churches  but  also  reminded  us  of  the  extent  to  which  the  divided 
churches  continue  to  share  a common  heritage.  ‘Is  there’,  asked 
Florovsky,  ‘a  describable  common  tradition  in  all  existing  com- 
munities which  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians?’  Any 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  implies  that  our  multiple  tra- 
ditions are  not  indefinitely  plural  nor  arbitrarily  different.  And  if 
this  be  so,  then  an  ecumenically-oriented  church  history  is  at  least 
theoretically  possible. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  theological  study  commission  and  no  one 
decade  is  sufficient  for  the  general  task  that  Lund  envisaged.  An 
adequate  investigation  would  include  thorough  historical,  linguistic, 
sociological  and  philosophical  studies,  cognate  to  the  central  dogmatic 
question.1  In  the  years  since  1954,  the  Sections  of  the  Commission 
have  met  annually;  they  have  tried  to  probe  the  ambiguities  of  their 
problem;  they  have  planned  and  assigned  specific  research  projects 
to  individual  members;  they  have  reviewed  both  written  and  oral 
reports  of  work-in-progress.  Thus  far,  we  have  only  a meagre  harvest 
to  show  for  these  preparatory  labours.  By  far  the  most  important 
effect  of  our  work  has  been  the  stimulus  it  has  given  to  an  increase  of 
general  interest  in  our  problem  in  contemporary  theological  discus- 
sion. We  know,  of  course,  that  this  has  not  been  all  our  own  doing. 


1An  important  sample  of  some  such  methodology  may  be  seen  in  Edmund 
Schlink,  ‘Die  Struktur  der  dogmatischer  Aussage  als  oekumenisches  Problem’ 
in  Kerygma  und  Dogma , 1957,  p.  169ff. 
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Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  Tradition  is  now  visible 
above  the  theological  horizon  has  encouraged  us  to  believe  that  our 
project  is  both  timely  and  significant. 

The  somewhat  unusual  form  of  this  present  ‘Report’  requires  a 
word  of  explanation.  The  call  for  such  a Report  at  this  time  put  the 
commission  in  something  of  a quandary.  The  terminal  date  for  our 
project  as  a whole  is  1963 — and  even  on  that  calendar,  our 
schedule  of  assigned  work  is  lagging  far  behind.  Moreover,  the 
separate  programmes  of  the  two  Sections  cannot  yet  be  ‘reported’  in 
a single  statement.  In  summer  1 960,  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  St.  Andrews,  Professor  K.  E. 
Skydsgaard,  co-chairman  of  the  European  Section,  presented  a 
paper  on  ‘Tradition  as  a Theological  Issue  in  Contemporary  Theolo- 
gy’. Although  it  was  not  an  official  statement  subscribed  to  by  his 
entire  Section,  it  was  a masterly  summation  of  their  dialogue  and 
it  stimulated  a very  interesting  discussion.  The  North  American 
Section  was  represented  at  St.  Andrews  by  a much  shorter  ‘position 
paper’,  entitled  ‘Overcoming  History  by  History’.  This  had  been 
prepared  by  Professor  J.  J.  Pelikan  at  his  Section’s  request;  it  was 
discussed  by  the  Section  and  then  revised  in  the  light  of  that  dis- 
cussion. While  it  did  not  attempt  to  present  a dogmatic  statement, 
it  faithfully  represented  the  tone  and  outlook  of  the  Section  and 
presented  its  basic  methodological  consensus  in  a trenchant  form. 
Because  of  the  interest  they  bestirred  at  St.  Andrews,  it  seemed 
logical  that  the  two  papers  of  Skydsgaard  and  Pelikan  should 
constitute  the  core  of  this  report.  It  was  further  decided  that  they 
should  be  prefaced  by  this  ‘historical  introduction’  and  concluded 
by  a Postscript  on  ‘Traditions  in  Transit’  (prepared  by  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  North  American  Section). 

If  the  reader  has  had  any  experience  in  ecumenical  group  study 
he  will  understand  that  no  collection  of  papers  such  as  this  can 
comunicate  the  actual  reality  of  a study-project  that  has  enlisted 
the  voluntary  service  of  more  than  a score  of  hard-pressed  professors 
in  an  effort  to  set  a traditional  problem  in  a new  light,  in  the  hope 
of  illuminating  some  part  of  the  pathway  to  unity.  Obviously  this 
project  is  not  an  exclusive  concern  of  our  Commission.  It  involves 
all  Christians  who  have  a sense  of  historical  continuity  in  the 
Christian  experience  and  it  confronts  each  one  with  the  question: 
‘What  is  your  debt  to  the  heritage  of  the  nineteen  centuries  of  the 
Church’s  distance  in  human  space  and  time’?  This  question,  in  one 
form  or  other,  meets  us  at  every  turn  of  the  ecumenical  discussion. 
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Ill-considered  and  doctrinaire  answers  to  it  have  done  more  than 
a little  to  confuse  and  stultify  that  discussion.  In  our  importunate 
search  and  prayer  for  the  actual  fulfilment  of  our  God-given  unity 
in  Jesus  Christ,  this  inquiry  into  the  traditions  that  divide  us  and 
the  tradition  in  which  we  are  united  belongs  to  our  effort  to  be 
faithful  and  obedient  to  our  Lord’s  implied  command:  ut  omnes 
unum  sint. 
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TRADITION  AS  AN  ISSUE  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY 

K.  E.  SKYDSGAARD 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen 

i.  The  Theological  situation 

In  setting  up  a special  theological  commission  on  Tradition  and 
Traditions  in  two  sections  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  order  shares 
in  a world- wide  theological  study  and  investigation.  In  many 
churches,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches,  and  in  the  Anglican,  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  this  question  has  been  taken  up  with  an  astonishing 
vigour.1  In  a short  paper  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  it  is  raised  in  the  different  churches.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
to  some  examples. 

In  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  as  we  know,  the  question  of 
tradition  is  of  immense  importance.2  Although  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  tradition  has  never  been  exactly  defined,  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  can  be  called  the  Church  of  Tradition.  Tradition 
is  quite  simply  the  Church  in  its  ongoing  life.  From  the  times  of  the 
Apostles  there  has  been  a constant  movement,  not  a movement  in 
the  sense  of  ‘alteration’,  but  a movement  ‘in  Christ’,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  not  based  on  the  written  word,  but  on 
the  Person  of  Christ — the  living,  eternal,  incarnate,  Word — to  whom 
the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  witness.  The  Word  itself  is  always  greater 
than  the  witness.  The  Church  is  not  insubordinate  to  the  Bible,  but 
rather  co-ordinated  with  it.  The  Church  has  its  own  insight  into  the 


2A  bibliography  on  the  Problem  of  Tradition  (1930-1960),  made  by  the 
Rev.  Gerhard  Petersen,  assistant  to  Professor  Skydsgaard  in  the  Commission 
on  Inter-Confessional  Research  (The  Lutheran  World  Federation),  contains 
210  books  and  articles,  and  this  list  is  not  at  all  exhaustive. 

2A  short,  but  very  clear  and  penetrating,  survey  of  tradition  in  the 
Orthodox  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  by  Professor  Florovsky  in 
the  Weltkirchenlexikon.  Kreuzverlag  Stuttgart  1960,  pp.  1469  ff. 
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truth,  through  faith  and  through  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Only  in  the  Church  with  its  living  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
can  the  Bible  be  understood  in  its  wholeness.  In  this  sense  the 
Church  knows  more  than  the  bare  written  text  of  the  Scripture. 

This  acceptance  of  Tradition  is  based  on  the  faith  in  the  uninter- 
rupted presence  and  abiding  of  the  Lord  in  his  Church.  Tradition 
is  the  continuance  of  the  incessant  charismatic,  sanctifying  life — the 
‘memory5  and  the  ‘conscience5  of  the  Church.  Tradition  is  the  con- 
stant guidance  and  illumination  of  the  Spirit  in  the  ontological  sub- 
stance and  in  the  experience  of  the  Church. 

In  an  interesting  article  by  Professor  Konstantinidis1  it  is  stated 
that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  between  four  stages  in  the  process 
of  transmission  in  the  early  Church:  first  the  relatively  long  time  of 
‘oral  transmission5,  which  he  calls  tradition  with  a small  ‘t5;  the 
second  is  the  period  of  ‘written  transmission5,  called  Scripture  with 
a large  ‘S’.  This  second  period  was  followed  by  a third  one  which 
produced  more  and  more  varied  forms  of  written  expression,  inter- 
pretation and  formulation  of  the  formerly  delivered  Truth,  named 
scripture  with  a small  ‘s’.  The  fourth  stage  is  Tradition  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  named  with  a large  ‘T5.  It  is  derived  from  the 
three  previous  stages,  including  and  continuing  the  whole  revelation 
which  the  three  previous  sources  had  given  to  mankind  in  the 
Church.  This  Holy  Tradition  is  equal  in  authority  to  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  it  we  find  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  of  the 
Apostles,  not  only  and  not  primarily  in  doctrinal  forms,  but  also  in 
doxological,  liturgical  and  sacramental  forms. 

Tradition  in  this  sense  is  not  any  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
traditions  which  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  rather  it  is  the 
one  Holy  Tradition  which  is  the  common  history  of  the  Church 
itself. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Orthodox  Church  is  not 
interested  in  these  other  ‘traditions5  or  is  unable  to  give  them  due 
weight.  Perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  the  Faith  and  Order  study 
work  in  which  the  Orthodox  Church  is  so  interested  as  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Tradition  and  traditions — and  in  which  it 
desires  to  co-operate.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  non-Orthodox 
side,  it  is  agreed  that  the  witness  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  this 
respect  is  of  such  weight  that  we  constantly  need  the  voice  of  the 
Eastern  Church. 


^he  Significance  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Traditions  within  Christen- 
dom, The  Ecumenical  Review,  XII,  2,  January  1960. 
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The  lecture  of  Professor  Schlink  at  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  at  Rhodes  in  19591  was  a good  example  of  this  conviction 
that  the  Eastern  tradition  has  something  essential  to  bring  to  all 
other  traditions  and  ‘that  the  first  step  must  be  for  each  of  us  to  try 
to  understand  the  importance  of  the  other  tradition’ — an  insight 
which  was  less  easy  for  his  co-lecturer  at  Rhodes,  Professor 
Konstantinidis,  to  see.  Professor  Schlink’s  decisive  words  are  ‘de-tra- 
ditioning’  and  ‘re-traditioning’.  He  asked  the  question  of  his  Protes- 
tant brethren  whether  ‘the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation until  now  was  a period  of  “de-traditioning”  in  spite  of 
some  notions  of  “traditions”  which  they  have  cultivated  from  time 
to  time?’  ‘We  cannot  consider  ecclesiological  restoration  and  reunion 
except  as  a sincere  effort  for  “re-traditioning”’.  This  sounds  rather 
unilateral  and  it  certainly  must  be  so.  But,  put  into  other  words,  it 
is  an  invitation  ‘to  transcend  our  natural  denominational  parochia- 
lism and  to  become  more  conscious  of  that  common  history  which 
we  have  as  Christians  as  longer,  larger  and  richer  than  any  of  our 
separate  histories  in  our  undivided  churches’  (Lund).  From  the 
Protestant  side  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  Eastern  Church  to  try  to  see 
that  in  the  other  traditions  there  are  vestiges  of  that  primitive 
apostolic  Church  to  which  the  New  Testament  bears  witness  and 
which  they  need  to  take  into  serious  account.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
very  good  sign  that  Eastern  traditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  Western 
traditions  stemming  from  the  Reformation  on  the  other,  have  found 
each  other  in  a common  enquiry  and  research  about  tradition.  Some 
few  remarks  in  this  connection  could  be  said  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  few  years  hardly  any  theo- 
logical question  has  been  so  much  discussed  and  investigated  as  this 
one.  Until  now  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  pronounced  no 
authoritative  judgment  on  the  nature  of  Tradition  and  on  the 
relationship  between  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Opinions  differ 
widely  among  Roman  Catholic  scholars. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  the  discussion  to  no  small  degree  has 
dealth  with  the  right  understanding  of  the  Council  of  Trent’s  con- 
ception of  tradition.  It  is  the  question  of  the  legitimate  interpre- 
tation of  the  famous  passage  in  the  fourth  session  (Denzinger  783) : 

‘ . . . perspiciensque,  hanc  veritatem  et  disciplinam  contineri  in 
lihris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  quae  ab  ipsius  Christi 
ore  ab  Apostolis  acceptae,  aut  ab  ipsis  Apostolis  Spiritu  Sancte 


1:The  Significance  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Traditions  for  the  Christian 
Church,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  XII,  2,  January  1960. 
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dictante  quasi  per  manus  traditae  ad  nos  usque  pervenerunt . . 

(italics  ours). 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  ‘ et 3 before  ‘since  scripto3  was 
that  this  should  mean  ‘partim-partim3 , so  that  it  was  here  authen- 
tically fixed  that  there  are  two  independent  sources  of  revelation, 
Scripture  and  Tradition.  Many  Roman  scholars  now  maintain  that, 
when  the  history  of  the  Council  is  more  fully  studied,  this  under- 
standing, later  adopted  and  promulgated  by  such  famous  post-Tri- 
dentine  theologians  as  Canisius  and  Bellarmine  (and  thus  invested 
with  high  theological  authority),  is  far  from  being  the  right  one. 
The  ‘et3  does  not  mean  ‘partim-partim3 . This  very  phrase  was  pro- 
posed by  several  of  the  council  fathers,  but  energetically  opposed  by 
others  and  then  at  last  dropped  in  favour  of  a very  toneless  ‘et3. 
The  ‘partim-partim3  is  not  only  an  historically  false  interpretation, 
but  is  a miseading  way  of  expressing  the  Catholic  conception  of 
scripture  and  tradition. 

The  ‘et3  signifies  a clear  renunciation  of  any  definition  on  tradition 
and  Scripture.  It  is  only  said  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
come  to  us  through  Holy  Scripture  and  through  apostolic  tradition 
without  defining  the  exact  relationship  between  the  two.  In  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  a ‘new’  conception  of  tradition 
emerged,  namely  through  Johan  Adam  Mohler  and  John  Henry 
Newman,  in  clear  opposition  to  the  two-source  (‘partim-partim3 ) 
theory.  This  view,  which  stressed  also  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  gaining  ground  in  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
It  is  being  said  that  Scripture  and  tradition  are  not  two  different, 
independent  things,  but  two  elements  in  the  same  reality,  the 
Church.  There  is  traditio  constitutiva  in  the  Scriptures  and  tradito 
inter pretativa  in  the  Church.  The  sum  of  revelation  is  germinally 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  Scripture  must  be  interpreted.  Only 
in  the  Church  can  Scripture  be  rightly  interpreted  and  understood, 
because  only  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the  Church  is  able  to 
verify  the  true  meaning  of  that  same  Holy  Spirit’s  witness  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Scripture  is  the  fundamental  basis  and  absolute  authority 
for  Christian  life  and  faith.  Nothing  should  be  believed  or  thaught 
in  the  Church  unless  it  is  motivated  and  legitimated  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, ‘ principium  quo  constituitur  ecclesia3.  The  Church  lives  by 
her  origin  which  is  Scripture,  and  she  has  no  other  origin  besides 
this,  which  is  unique  and  irreplaceable. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  vivid  interest  in  the  question  of 
tradition  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  other  fresh  investi- 
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gations  are  being  undertaken  in  connection  with  a firmer  stress  on 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  at  no  time  since 
the  age  of  the  Fathers  have  the  Roman  Catholics  been  as  concerned 
with  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  at  the  present1 *. 

Another  cause  of  a renewed  contemplation  of  the  problem  of  tra- 
dition in  Roman  Catholic  theology  has  been  the  development  of 
mariology  in  our  time,  especially  since  the  dogma  of  the  assumptio 
Mariae  in  1950.  The  main  problem  for  Roman  Catholic  theology 
is  how  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  Tradition — not  a conception  of 
Scripture  as  the  first  stage  of  tradition,  the  beginning  of  the  process, 
but  a conception  of  Scripture  as  through  all  time  the  definite  base 
and  absolute  point  of  reference  for  all  Christian  truth,  the  criterion 
which  can  never  be  replaced  by  any  ‘consensus  populi  christianis3 * 
but  is  rather  the  source  and  authority  for  that.  This  is  what  must 
be  reconciled  with  the  conception  of  Tradition  as  the  life  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  a sacred  process  in  history  which  generates  a con- 
stant and  continuous  development  of  dogma.  The  theory  of  ‘the 
whole  truth  in  germ5  in  the  Bible  and  tradition  as  a basis  for  a 
theory  of  development  is  certainly  not  unequivocal.  It  seems  that 
Roman  Catholic  theology  stands  before  problems  which  have  not 
yet  been  solved.  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  only  themes  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  by  the  preparatory  commission  on  theology  at  the 
coming  Roman  Catholic  Council,  Vaticanum  II,  are  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  Sacred  Tradition. 

In  the  discussion  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  es- 
pecially Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians,  one  of  the  basic  issues 
to  be  faced  is  that  of  tradition.  This  discussion  has  shown  how  a 
familiar  theological  term,  which  was  regarded  as  having  a settled 
and  determined  usage,  closed  within  the  fixed  framework  of  the  re- 
spective churches,  begins  to  live  again,  to  break  out  of  its  confines 
and  to  show  itself  more  living  than  the  traditional  usage  had  ever 
allowed.  A theological  word  puts  forth  anew  serious  and  aggressive 
questions.  The  discussion  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  old  points  of  con- 
troversy must  be  taken  up  in  a new  manner,  because  neither  of  the 
two  traditions  is  the  same  now  as  four  hundred  years  ago. 

This  leads  us  to  say  some  words  about  the  problem  of  tradition  in 


1See  the  recent  book  of  Peter  Lengsfeld,  Ueberlieferung.  Tradition  und 

Schrift  in  der  evangelischen  und  katholischen  Theologie  der  Gegenwart, 

Paderborn  1960,  especially  pp.  187  ff.,  and  Yves  Congar,  La  Tradition  et 

les  Traditions,  Paris,  1960.  See  also  George  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy 

Church,  New  York  and  London,  1959. 
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the  situation  of  the  churches  stemming  from  the  Reformation.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  because  we  have  to  deepen  the 
question  a little  further  on  in  our  report.  But  already  here  it  must 
be  stated  that  not  many  theological  problems  are  to  such  a degree 
in  the  melting-pot  of  contemporary  theology  as  this  one.  It  touches 
upon  almost  every  discipline  of  theology. 

Several  reasons  for  the  revival  of  the  problem  of  Tradition  may  be 
mentioned.  Here  we  shall  call  attention  to  a few  of  them  only. 
Protestant  theology  is  challenged  by  the  results  of  biblical  research 
to  take  up  the  question  of  tradition.  The  method  of  the  history  of 
tradition  in  Old  Testament  research — die  traditions geschichtliche 
Methode — and  of  form  criticism  in  New  Testament  research  have 
recognized  for  a long  time  the  enormous  role  played  by  tradition.  We 
must  realize  ‘ . . . that  for  more  than  150  years  the  Church  lived, 
preached,  baptized  and  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  before  it 
received  a canon  of  New  Testament  writings  as  an  instrument  for 
the  exercise  of  apostolic  authority’.  (P.  Brunner). 

History  has  clearly  proved  that  an  oral  tradition  was  in  existence 
before  our  Synoptic  Gospels.  This  early  tradition  contained  both  the 
words  of  Jesus  and  the  account  of  his  deeds,  and,  principally  as  a 
basis  for  the  rendering  of  his  words  and  deeds,  the  kerygma  about 
Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Kyrios.  Scripture  itself  represents  Tradition. 
There  is  in  the  Bible  a development  of  thought  from  a more  ‘primi- 
tive’ to  a more  ‘unfolded’  christology  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  Scrip- 
ture had  a way  to  go.  The  risen  Lord  was  there,  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  Baptism  and  Eucharist  were  there,  but 
Scripture  evidences  a movement  towards  the  understanding  of  these 
realities.  Here  we  apparently  come  close  to  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
ception of  tradition.  Indeed,  it  has  made  the  discussion  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  not  only  more  acute  but  also  more 
fruitful  than  before. 

Protestant  theologians  must  reconsider  the  phrase  sola  scriptura. 
What  did  Luther  mean  when  he  said  ‘ Ecclesia  est  creatura  verbi3? 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  ‘Word  of  God’  means  the  living, 
creative  presence  of  the  triune  God.  This  Word  is  before  and  over 
the  Church,  even  before  the  book  of  the  Bible,  but  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  sovereign  and  authoritative  witness  to  this  Word  of  God 
through  all  generations. 

A further  observation:  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  ‘traditions’ 
in  the  sense  of  different  interpretations  of  the  fChristusereignis 3S  the 
Christ  Event.  Biblical  theology  tells  us  that  each  of  the  gospels  has  its 
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own  christological  character.  We  know  of  the  Pauline  and  Johan- 
nine  traditions  as  well  as  of  the  tradition  of  James  and  that 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  etc.  There  are  different  ap- 
proaches and  interpretations  of  the  revelation  or  Heilsgeschichte. 
The  Christian  tradition  among  the  Jews  is  not  the  same  as 
that  among  hellenistic  Christians;  the  Gospel  had  not  the  same 
linguistic  form  in  Samaria  as  in  Colossae.  The  delivering  of 
the  Gospel  is  never  a simple,  monotonous  recitation  of  the 
Scripture,  but  living  preaching — the  ‘ viva  vox  evangelii’ — and 
this  announcement  of  the  Gospel  is  in  itself  a historical  event.  The 
Gospel  must  be  announced  in  a specific  place  and  at  a specific  time 
to  human  beings  in  quite  different  situations.  Man  is  never  a f tabula 
rasa ’ and  the  Gospel  a ‘ready-made5,  once-for-all-worded  manifesto, 
but  a living  proclamation  and  announcement,  penetrating  the  actual 
situation  of  men.  Because  Christ  is  the  living  Lord  the  Gospel  ‘in- 
carnates5 itself  in  different  forms.  The  saving  message  in  its  sub- 
stance is  always  the  same  because  man  is  always  the  same  and  Christ 
is  always  the  same,  but  the  expression  and  the  interpretation  become 
different.  Each  age  must  ‘translate5  the  Gospel.  This  translation  does 
not  necessarily  mean  altering  it.  On  the  contrary,  a slavish  uniform 
reiteration  of  one  definite  wording  of  form  would  certainly  be  a very 
radical  change  of  the  Gospel.  Our  New  Testament  involves  a rich 
variety  of  preaching  and  interpretation  of  Revelation.  And  still  the 
New  Testament  is  a unity,  because  it  bears  witness  to  the  incarnate, 
crucified  and  risen  Lord,  the  centre  of  the  saving  history  of  God. 

In  short,  the  problem  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  is  before  us  in 
an  entirely  new  manner.  This  will  surely  require  sustained  and  con- 
centrated theological  reflection.  Names  of  the  best  theologians,  both 
exegetes  and  dogmaticians,  guarantee  the  careful  examination  of 
this  problem.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  clarity  has  not  been  ob- 
tained and  thorough  and  penetrating  work  lies  before  us.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  has  the  distance  between  exegetical  and  historical 
theology  on  the  one  side  and  systematic  and  dogmatic  theology  on 
the  other  been  so  great  and  painful  as  to-day,  but  neither  has  the 
necessity  for  co-operation  between  them  been  so  urgently  required 
as  in  our  present  situation. 

Another  reason  for  the  renewed  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
tradition  is  the  existence  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  back- 
ground for  this  movement  is  the  crucial  fact  that  traditions  which 
in  the  New  Testament  only  stressed  the  richness  of  Christendom 
became  divisive,  rose  against  each  other  and  became  exclusive.  It  is 
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not  our  task  here  to  study  the  legitimate  place  of  struggle  and 
division  in  the  Church.  We  merely  state  that  in  the  one  Church  of 
Christ,  throughout  its  history  and  up  to  the  present  time,  traditions 
have  existed  which  radically  oppose  one  another,  often  in  hostility 
and  bitter  competition,  or  in  complete  ignorance  and  careless  in- 
difference. In  the  ‘old  times’  when  each  church  lived  by  itself  in 
virtually  undisturbed  ‘peace’,  the  situation  seemed  easier  and  less 
painful.  The  ecumenical  movement,  while  seeking  unity,  is  at  the 
same  time  a great  disturber  of  peace,  putting  aggressive  questions 
to  the  churches.  Its  ‘disturbing’  work  is,  to  a great  extent,  paralleled 
by  modem  historical  research  and  by  the  helplessness  and  nihilism 
of  our  epoch.  The  churches  have  to  accept  this  situation  not 
grudgingly  but  in  continuous,  thorough  and  conscientious  work  in 
fellowship  with  each  other.  There  is  more  hope  in  a situation  like 
this  than  there  was  in  times  of  ‘peace’,  when  all  questions  were 
regarded  as  permanently  settled. 

This  is  a very  general  outline  of  the  theological  situation  in  which 
our  Commission  has  been  set  up.  Faced  with  our  particular  traditions 
in  their  plurality  and  exclusiveness  we  have  to  visualize  our  different 
traditions  not  as  independent  entities,  but  in  relation  to  their  ‘com- 
mon history’. 

Beginning  with  traditions  with  a small  ‘t’,  we  shall,  however, 
necessarily  be  led  to  the  question  of  Tradition  with  a capital  ‘T’  as 
the  absolutely  superior  concept.  What  is  Tradition?  What  has  the 
Church  of  Christ  received  and  what  does  it  deliver?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  true  Tradition  and  the  various  and 
manifold  traditions? 

2.  From  traditions  to  Tradition 

It  is  not  at  all  a matter  of  course  that  the  word  tradition  has  been 
taken  up  in  a genuinely  theological  sense.  Is  it  not  encumbered 
with  so  much  hereditary  taint,  has  it  not  been  misused  and  bound  up 
with  mere  human  elements  that  it  must  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  this  word  is  at  all  useful  as  an  instrument  for  the  revelation 
of  God?  Does  not  the  word  tradition  inevitable  have  the  connotation 
of  ‘traditionalism’?  Is  tradition  more  than  old  empty  forms  which 
we  continue  to  carry  as  heavy  burdens,  which  only  obstruct  the  way 
onwards,  bringing  up  to  a state  of  inertia  and  sluggishness,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  cut  off  for  life’s  sake? 

In  a paper  prepared  for  the  European  section  entitled  ‘Tradition 
and  the  Holy  Spirit’  Daniel  Jenkins  points  out  the  radical  difference 
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between  living  tradition  and  traditionalism.  Tradition  tends  to  be- 
come absolute  and  to  forget  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  living 
persons  and  not  in  human  ‘traditions’.  ‘As  the  statement  of  the 
Church’s  experience  of  her  Lord  in  his  self-revelation  passed  over 
from  one  generation  to  another,  the  living  tradition  opposes  any 
attempt  to  bind  the  Spirit  to  ecclesiastical  customs  and  is  always 
aware  of  the  divine  judgment  of  limited  conceptions  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  with  which  every  church  has  been  accustomed  to  co- 
operate’. All  earthly  forms  of  the  Church  are  ambiguous  because 
they  all  possess  the  divine  tradition  inevitably  bound  up  with  the 
products  of  mere  traditionalism.  True  tradition  and  freedom  belong 
together,  but  in  the  history  of  our  ‘traditions’  we  all  too  often  see 
how  ‘traditions  of  men’  come  to  be  much  more  than  supports  for  the 
Christian  life,  instead,  they  become  positive  controls  and  norms  for 
human  conscience.  ‘When  they  do  that,  members  of  the  Church 
quickly  cease  to  be  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (I  Cor.  6:19)  and 
become  simply  the  curators  of  a vast  museum  of  relics  left  by  their 
Spirit-guided  ancestors.’ 

Such  conditions  must  be  taken  fully  into  account,  no  matter  which 
church  we  belong  to.  If  we  do  otherwise  and  take  a starting-point  in 
our  own  particular  tradition — perhaps  regarding  it  as  the  Christian 
Tradition — we  may  easily  end  up  in,  some  form  of  sacrosanct  tra- 
ditional-wm,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  bound  by  certain  ecclesiastical 
forms  or  confined  to  certain  inflexible  (albeit  ‘biblical’)  ways  of 
thinking  and  speaking.  We  all  live  in  traditions:  this  is  as  much  true 
of  an  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian  as  it  is  of  the  most  ‘un-traditionaP 
Free  Churchman.  But  all  the  various  Christian  traditions  have  a right 
of  existence  only  insofar  as  they  are  vehicles  for  God’s  revelation,  his 
self-delivery  to  us.  Thus  we  are  led  to  face  the  problem  of  how  this 
revelation  is  identified  and  recognized  in  Christian  history.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  ‘our  common  Christian  history’  and 
other  similar  phrases  from  Lund:  ‘the  Christian  tradition*,  ‘the 
primitive  and  initial  tradition’,  ‘some  common  and  integral  tradition 
or  paradosis3? 

The  phrase  ‘our  common  Christian  history’  has,  unfortunately, 
proved  equivocal  in  subsequent  discussion.  It  could  be  understood  in 
a somewhat  vague  sense  as  the  ‘history’  which  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations ‘share  in’.  In  various  ways  the  old  tradition  after  a schism 
continues  in  the  new,  and  shares  in  the  common  heritage,  even  if 
there  is  a strong  opposition  between  them.  It  could  be  understood 
more  precisely  as  the  period  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  often  spoken  of  as  ‘the  undivided  Church’.  ‘Our  common 
hisotry’  is  here  simply  this  early  period  of  the  Church’s  existence 
before  any  serious  schism  occurred.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  examine 
this  concept  of  ‘the  undivided  Church’,  which  indeed  is  not  without 
great  difficulty.  It  must  however  be  emphasized  that  if  the  expres- 
sion ‘our  common  history’  is  to  have  real  meaning  in  this  connection 
we  must  probe  more  deeply,  otherwise  we  shall  end  up  in  a tra- 
ditional positivism.  What  is  the  point  of  reference  in  our  traditions 
where  we  can  find  the  criterion  for  the  true  Tradition?  Here,  of 
course,  we  are  placed  in  a very  difficult  position,  because  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  highly  controversial.  When  we  answer  ‘the  Bible’, 
we  are  not  helped  because  we  do  not  all  understand  the  same  thing 
by  this  reference.  If  the  expression  ‘our  common  history’  is  to  be 
accepted,  it  must  first  of  all,  and  in  a quite  absolute  sense,  mean 
the  History  by  which  we  all  live — the  History  of  God  himself  on 
earth,  centred  in  the  history  of  the  Incarnation.  This  is  that  sacred 
history  which  can  never  be  absorbed  in  any  temporal  history  of  the 
Church  or  into  one  of  our  traditions.  ‘Our  common  history’  thus 
receives  the  following  meaning:  In  all  traditions  there  is  a common 
heritage,  because  they  all  derive  their  Christian  existence,  in  the 
midst  of  their  ‘traditions’,  from  the  History  of  God  to  which  Holy 
Scripture  bears  witness  and  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  continues  to 
bear  witness.  Tradition  with  a capital  ‘T’  is  simply  the  continuation 
of  this  History  throughout  all  ages.  In  this  sense  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Tradition  because  the  Church  has  been  chosen 
by  God  to  be  the  vehicle  for  this  saving  history — and  even  more, 
to  be  the  fruit  of  this  history  on  earth.  The  most  vital  and  crucial 
question,  therefore,  for  every  Christian  tradition — and  here  all  tra- 
ditions will  agree — concerns  the  relation  to  this  ‘common  history’. 

In  all  traditions  there  is  a ‘critical’  element.  None  of  them  is  ‘con- 
fined to  itself’.  They  all  claim  to  be,  or  at  least  wish  to  be,  the 
vehicle  of  something  which  is  over  or  beyond  them  and  prior  to 
them — to  be  servants  of  the  saving  message  of  Christ,  of  the  new  life 
in  Christ.  This  is  true  of  all  traditions,  even  where  this  ‘beyond’  is 
identified  with  one’s  own  tradition.  The  Tradition  is  the  essence  in 
all  traditions.  Without  it  they  lose  their  meaning  and  substance.  We 
all  appeal  to  Tradition.  We  are  all  directed  towards  this  final 
meaning  of  all  church  traditions,  believing  in  it,  waiting  and  praying 
for  it.  From  our  traditions  or  perhaps  from  our  ‘Holy  Tradition’  in 
whatever  sense  we  understand  this  expression,  we  arrive  at  the 
Tradition  as  the  final  aim  of  our  work. 
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3.  What  is  Tradition? 

1.  In  its  final  meaning,  Tradition  is  the  acceptance  and  the 
handing  down  of  God’s  own  Word  that  is  to  say,  an  event  in  which 
God  himself  is  the  active  part  and  through  which  his  Kingdom  is 
present  among  us.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  God  in  his  re- 
lationship with  mankind  there  is  a T radition , a living  history,  which 
includes  the  history  of  Israel,  which  centres  in  Jesus  Christ  and  con- 
tinues in  the  Church  in  time.  Its  purpose  is  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
redemption  the  parousia  Christi , where  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall 
be  completed,  ‘where  he  shall  be  all  in  all’.  (I  Cor.  15.28). 

There  is  a paradosis  from  God  the  Father  to  Jesus  Christ:  ‘All 
things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father  (Matt.  11.27). 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  bearer  of  God’s  delivery  of  life  and  salvation  to 
mankind.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  instrument  of  this  self -delivery  of  God. 
‘The  Son  of  the  man  is  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men’  (Matt. 
17.22),  ‘ ..  . the  Son  of  man  will  be  delivered  up  to  be  crucified’ 
(Matt.  26.25).  The  Tradition  in  its  last  and  deepest  meaning  is  this 
once-for-all  self-giving  of  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

‘This  self-giving  is  mediated  to  us  by  (a)  the  apostolic  testimony 
preserved  in  the  canonical  scriptures,  and  (b)  the  continuing  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church’  (Greenslade) . The  Apostles  are 
sent  to  bear  witness  to  this  self-delivery  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  What 
they  have  to  pass  on  they  got  from  Jesus  himself.  The  Apostolic 
Tradition  is  this  * tradere  Christum,3.  ‘For  I delivered  unto  you  first 
of  all  that  which  I also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures ; and  that  he  was  seen 
of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve.’  ( I Cor.  15.3-5).  The  content  of  the 
paradosis  of  the  Apostles  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  God’s  sole  instru- 
ment in  giving  himself  to  mankind. 

2.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  question  of  the  concrete  forms  of  this 
Tradition  it  must  be  stressed  that  ‘content’  and  ‘act’  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. The  word  kerygma  means  at  the  same  time  the  act  of  an- 
nouncing the  Gospel  and  the  content  of  the  message.  The  receiving 
and  delivering  of  the  Gospel  is  not  a receiving  and  delivering  of  a 
doctrine,  independent  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel;  nor  is  it  a 
mere  report  of  historical  events.  The  message  is  never  given  without 
an  account  of  the  historical  events  or  without  the  doctrine,  but  the 
living  centre  is  always  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  himself,  present 
through  the  Spirit.  If  we  describe  or  explain  the  content  of  the 
kerygma  as  a living  revelation  apart  from  the  act  of  announcing  the 
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message,  then  we  have  misunderstood  the  essence  of  this  unitary 
Tradition  and  confuse  it  with  tradition  in  a philosophical  or  rab- 
binical sense.  But  on  the  other  hand,  without  this  essential  content, 
without  the  Aposdes’  teaching  concerning  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
man,  and  without  the  events  of  salvation,  the  act  of  preaching  be- 
comes empty  and  meaningless. 

3.  Tradition  thus  has  its  concrete  forms,  its  signs. 

(a)  It  is  present,  as  I have  already  said,  in  the  Apostolic 
preaching.  What  is  delivered  is  the  witness  to  the  magnolia  Dei , the 
great  deeds  of  God  in  history,  the  Gospel  of  freedom  for  all  in 
bondage  and  under  the  dominion  of  ungodly  powers.  When  this 
Gospel  is  preached  it  does  not  mean  that  some  words  are  said  about 
this  salvation,  but  in  and  through  the  Word  of  the  Gospel,  God’s 
salvation  happens  hie  et  nunc. 

(b)  To  Tradition  belong  also  the  very  early  formulated  ere  dal 
fragments  in  the  form  of  doxology,  doctrine,  hymnology  and  other 
liturgical  forms.  See  for  instance  Rom.  1.3-4;  8.31-34;  I Cor. 
1 5-3ff. ; Eph.  5.14;  Phil.  2.5— 11;  Col.  1. 15-20;  I Tim.  3.16;  I Pet. 
3.18;  4.6;  Rev.  5.1 1 etc.  Recent  biblical  research  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  these  very  early  forms  of  Apostolic  Tradition  which 
show  clearly  its  christological  and  soteriological  character,  but  also 
the  lack  of  uniformity.  In  these  credal  and  doxological  fragments 
the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  reigns  in  a marvellous  way. 

(c)  The  Apostolic  Tradition  is  given  to  us  in  the  canonical 
collections  of  the  gospels  and  of  the  letters  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
primitive  Christian  witnesses — The  New  Testament.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  account  of  the  historical  problem  of  Tradition  and 
Canon,  or  for  the  dogmatic  question  of  the  authority  and  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  problems  are  raised  in  a new  and 
radical  form  in  our  days  and  here  Catholic  and  Protestant  theolo- 
gians must  work  together,  even  on  the  most  crucial  points.  They 
need  each  other,  especially  at  those  points  where  their  views  differ 
most  widely.  Many  questions  are  unsolved  and  must  certainly  also 
be  taken  up  by  the  Commission  on  Tradition  and  traditions.  As  all 
agree  upon  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Bible  in  the  Apostolic 
Tradition,  exegesis  and  biblical  theology  offer  real  opportunities  for 
ecumenical  studies.  It  has  been  experienced  that  through  co- 
operation in  the  study  of  the  Bible  something  important  has  hap- 
pened between  Christian  churches. 

(d)  To  the  Apostolic  Tradition  belong  also  the  two  dominical 
sacraments , Baptism  and  Eucharist.  They  are  divinely  instituted 
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instruments  for  God’s  self-giving  in  Jesus  Christ,  ‘eschatological 
events’  by  which  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God  is  really  present  in 
the  Church  on  its  way  towards  its  fulfilment.  In  Baptism,  the  Apos- 
tolic Creed,  whatever  concrete  form  it  may  have,  is  confessed  and 
given  over  to  each  new  member  of  the  Christian  Church;  in  the 
Eucharist  the  words  of  institution,  repeated  in  the  very  core  of  the 
holy  rite,  announce  the  mystery  of  our  redemption.  In  both  sacra- 
ments the  character  of  Tradition  as  an  act  is  brought  out  in  a very 
tangible  form. 

Among  all  the  serious  and  controversial  questions  which  are  raised 
with  regard  to  the  sacraments  we  shall  only  touch  upon  one  point, 
the  problem  of  two  forms  of  reality — reality  of  Word  (W ortwirk- 
lichkeit)  and  reality  of  being  or  substance  (Seinswirklichkeit).  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  define  the  final  difference  between  ‘cath- 
olic’ and  ‘protestant’  as  being  the  difference  between  two  opposite 
ways  of  understanding  the  very  reality  created  and  made  known  by 
revelation.  This  divergence,  it  is  said,  underlies  all  other  differences: 
the  ‘catholic’  Christian  enters  into  an  entirely  new  reality , the  mysti- 
cal body  of  Christ,  in  which  Christ  himself  is  sacramentally  present. 
The  ‘protestant’  Christian  exists  in  faith  on  the  Word  of  God,  by 
which  the  original  relationship  of  child  with  Father  is  restored.  The 
sacraments  are  only  the  more  or  less  symbolic  sealing  of  this  new 
relation  between  man  and  God.  The  relation  between  Christ  and  his 
Church  in  the  ceremony  is  extrinsic  not  intrinsic. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  analysis  contains  some  truth, 
but  we  suggest  that  such  catchwords  should  be  thoroughly  analyzed 
in  order  that  they  may  not  dominate  the  discussion  and  lead  to  an 
impasse.  What  is  Tradition  of  Word,  and  what  is  Tradition  of  being 
or  substance?  What  is  reality  of  faith  through  the  Word  and  what 
is  sacramental  reality?  These  questions  need  an  extremely  careful 
reconsideration  if  we  are  not  to  end  in  confusion  of  language  and 
hopeless  misunderstandings  of  one  another. 

(e)  Here  also  is  the  place  where  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
nature  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  must  be  taken  up.  Tradition 
and  the  ministry  belong  together,  the  ministry  being  the  gift  of  God 
to  his  Church  as  an  instrument  of  the  true  handing  down  of  the 
saving  Word  of  God  and  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
But  in  the  understanding  of  this  connection  between  Tradition  and 
the  ministry  there  are,  as  we  know,  great  divergencies  among  Chris- 
tian churches.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  almost  all 
churches  the  ministry  is  regarded  as  a real  bearer  of  Tradition  in 
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spite  of  all  the  different  understandings  of  how  this  comes  about. 
Our  amplified  knowledge  of  biblical  theology  could  here  as  well  be 
a fresh  starting-point  for  a renewed  reflection  on  this  theme,  which 
during  past  centuries  has  been  a stumbling-block  for  the  Christian 
churches  and  their  theologians. 

4.  When  we  consider  the  Tradition,  understood  in  that  ultimate, 
absolute  and  superior  sense  which  every  church  tradition  should 
serve  and  to  which  it  should  bear  witness,  we  shall  become  aware  of 
a somewhat  puzzling  fact — namely  that  Tradition,  as  we  have  tried 
to  describe  it  in  its  different  concrete  expressions,  never  exists  with- 
out a human  answer  to  it.  Holy  Scripture  is  not  in  an  abstract, 
quasi-docetic  manner  the  ‘voice  of  God’,  but  God’s  Word  through 
human  words.  Apostolic  preaching  and  the  earliest  formulations  of 
the  faith  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  human  words,  human  testi- 
mony and  human  confession,  created  by  the  Spirit,  but  nevertheless 
human.  The  Tradition  does  not  exist  as,  so  to  speak,  an  antiseptic, 
divine  Tradition,  purified  from  every  human  element,  but  is  made 
real  in  human  faith  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  act  of  God  and 
the  human  answer  in  faith  belong  together.  We  do  not  have  Reve- 
lation without  the  human  answer  in  faith.  Human  experience  has 
its  place  not  only  in  church  tradition  but  also  in  this  primary, 
absolute  and  superior  Tradition.  ‘Genuine  Christian  Tradition  al- 
ways passes  through  the  living  medium  of  the  communion  of  the 
faithful’  (E.  Kinder). 

In  some  churches  the  ‘human  element’  in  Tradition  is  either  ex- 
tremely extensive  and  comprehensive,  or  in  others  extremely  reduced 
and  minimal.  In  some  churches  Tradition  involves  the  whole  stream 
of  church  life — doctrine  and  sacramental  life,  liturgical  practices, 
canon  law,  church  order  and  ministry.  Human  and  divine  elements 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  In  other  churches  theer  seems  to  be 
a rather  scrupulous  separation  between  divine  and  human  elements 
in  Tradition  and  a tendency  to  minimize  the  human  element  as 
much  as  possible.  Only  the  canonical  Scripture,  or  in  many  cases 
some  part  of  the  canon  is  regarded  as  true  Tradition,  if  this  word 
is  indeed  used  at  all!  There  is  here  a tendency  to  drive  the  human 
and  divine  elements  into  simple  opposition. 

The  relation  between  the  divine  act  and  the  human  reception  in 
revelation  and  in  Tradition,  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
human  answer,  must  once  more  be  seriously  studied.  According  to 
the  New  Testament  these  two  elements  are  really  connected  in  Tra- 
dition. But  there  is  a quite  definite  structure  in  Apostolic  Tradition 
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— the  Word  of  God  remains  Word  of  God  and  the  human  answer 
remains  answer.  The  two  elements  cannot  be  separated,  but  they 
are  not  on  the  same  level.  The  history  of  the  Church  has  shown  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  carefully  distinguished,  otherwise  the 
Church  would  become  its  own  legislator,  and  finally  its  own  Lord. 

Although  the  difficulties  are  apparently  quite  insurmountable,  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  reconsider  these  questions  in  the  light  of  the 
biblical  testimony.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  a renewed  common 
investigation  of  New  Testament  teaching  on  Tradition  as  the  act  of 
God  and  as  human  answer  would  give  a new  insight  on  both  sides? 

5.  Let  me  finally  mention  another  aspect  of  the  same  matter,  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  European  section  on  the  basis  of  a paper  by 
Professor  J.-L.  Leuba  of  Neuchatel  entitled  ‘Der  Weg  einer  syste- 
matischen  theologischen  Untersuchung  fiber  die  Tradition — (Was 
ist  Tradition  als  Traditum  und  als  actus  tradendi?)3  (May  1956). 

God’s  once-for-all  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  occurred  at  a definite 
place  and  at  a definite  time.  The  Tradition  is  the  continuous  delivery 
and  acceptance  of  this  ‘Christ-event’  (Christusereignis)  in  its  fun- 
damentally eph'hapax  character.  Now  this  once-for-all  revelation 
comes  to  other  palces  and  to  later  times.  Christianity  has  become 
history!  It  is  the  problem  of  time  and  history  in  Christianity. 
Parousia  is  still  before  us,  but  Pentecost  inaugurated  the  time  of  the 
Church  ‘until  he  come’.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  yet  fulfilled, 
but  the  Church  of  Christ  is  there.  Revelation  comes  into  history.  The 
eschatological  event  of  salvation — the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God — becomes  present  in  history,  by  coming  not  an  isolated  enclave 
but  by  coming  into  history  without  becoming  this  history  itself 
This  is  the  problem  of  the  Church  because  Christianity  in  history  is 
the  Church.  The  Church  and  Tradition  belong  together  because  in 
the  Church  there  is  the  receiving  and  delivering  of  Revelation.  This 
could  also  be  called  the  problem  of  time  in  Christianity.  The  Tra- 
dition was  a concrete  visible  tradition  although  the  inner  reality  in 
this  Tradition,  the  living  Christ  himself,  was  not  to  be  seen.  And  it 
continues  in  history,  i.e.  the  Christ  Event  which  occurred  at  a definite 
time  and  at  a definite  place  comes  to  other  times  and  to  other  places. 

How  are  we  to  define  this  relation  between  the  ‘ tunc  et  illic3  and 
the  ‘ hie  et  nunc3,  between  the  very  definite  space  and  time  of  reve- 
lation in  its  double,  though  not  equal,  character  of  divine  action  and 
human  answer,  and  all  the  other  places  and  later  times  to  which 
revelation  comes?  In  other  words,  how  does  the  Holy  Spirit  work 
in  the  continuous  history  of  the  Church? 
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We  here  find  ourselves  placed  between  two  opposing  interpret- 
ations— the  ‘fundamentalist^’  one,  which  stresses  the  significance 
of  the  tunc  et  illic  so  that  later  times  and  other  places  are  insignificant 
with  regard  to  the  understanding  of  the  revelation.  There  is  also 
the  point  of  view  of  ‘illuminationism’,  which  gives  decisive  pre- 
dominance to  the  present  time  and  particular  places  in  a later  epoch, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  tunc  et  illic  from 
the  subsequent  hie  et  nunc. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Orthodoxy  must  seriously  consider  the 
question  how  to  maintain  the  once-for-all  character  of  Christianity 
with  its  ecclesiology  and  its  conception  of  the  ‘living  Tradition’,  in 
which  the  understanding  of  revelation  is  developed  and  enriched. 
What  does  development  of  our  understanding  of  revelation  mean? 
It  is  not  finally  to  say  that  there  is  a development  of  the  Word  of 
God  itself.  And  is  this  phrase  acceptable  at  all? 

Protestantism  must  consider  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  the  relative,  but  necessary  and 
legitimate  significance  of  other  places  and  later  times  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  also  and  equally  present.  Tradition  as  actus  tradendi 
is  not  a once-for-all  determined  wording  or  concept,  but  a living  ac- 
ceptance and  delivery  of  the  apostolic  message,  where  new  places  and 
other  times  may  play  a creative  role  in  our  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  the  biblical,  apostolic  message.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
precisely  in  the  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  there  are  fundamental  divergencies  between 
Orthodoxy,  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  churches  stemming  from 
the  Reformation.  And  yet,  from  both  sides,  we  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a thorough  theological  discussion  and  work  of  investigation, 
both  historical  and  dogmatic.  Not  for  centuries,  perhaps,  has  there 
been  so  much  hope  for  mutual  understanding  as  exists  to-day.  At 
any  rate,  such  theological  effort  will  not  be  merely  controversial  or 
comparative  theology,  but  co-operation  in  genuine  Christian 
theology — a real  ecumenical  approach. 
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OVERCOMING  HISTORY  BY  HISTORY 

JAROSLAV  PELIKAN 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago 

History  means  many  things.  Theology  can  use  the  word  in  at  least 
three  senses:  history  as  events  in  sequence;  history  as  historical 
writing;  history  as  an  expression  of  a philosophy  of  relativism.  The 
task  of  this  Commission  has  been  to  come  to  terms  with  theological 
‘history’  in  all  three  of  these  senses.  We  may  distinguish  among 
these  senses  by  the  use  of  three  terms — history,  historiography,  and 
historicism — and  summarize  the  concerns  of  this  Commission  in 
three  theses: 

1.  Theological  history  makes  the  Reformation’s  rejection  of  tra- 
dition obsolete. 

2.  Theological  historiography  makes  the  Reformation’s  depre- 
ciation of  tradition  untenable. 

3.  Theological  historicism  makes  the  Reformation’s  affirmation  of 
tradition  impossible. 

These  theses  constitute  the  three  foci  of  the  research  and  the  re- 
flection by  which  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  sought  to 
inquire  into  ‘our  common  history  as  Christians’.  They  may  likewise 
serve  as  the  foci  for  this  ‘position  paper’,  which  attempts  to  summa- 
rize in  brief  compass  both  the  measure  of  our  consensus  and  the 
extent  of  our  continuing  disagreement. 

1.  History:  Tradition  Is  Inevitable 

The  history  of  the  Church  has  made  the  formal  anti-tra- 
ditionalism of  the  Reformers  obsolete.  To  defy  the  accumulated 
traditions  of  the  medieval  Church  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of 
God  and  of  the  renewing  Spirit,  the  Reformers  could  speak  as 
though  traditions  were  always  consequent  upon  Scripture,  both 
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logically  and  chronologically,  and  as  though  it  were  possible  to 
preclude  the  development  of  traditions  by  firm  adherence  to  the 
Scriptures  as  both  the  source  and  the  norm  of  Christian  teaching. 
Such  defiance  makes  less  and  less  sense  as  the  several  Protestant  com- 
munions themselves  spawn  traditions  of  teaching  and  of  usage  that 
are  no  more  (and  no  less!).  Scriptural  in  their  origin  and  validation 
than  were  the  consuetudines  ecclesiasticce  against  whose  claim  to 
apostolicity  the  Reformers  protested  so  vehemently.  Examples 
aplenty  from  the  history  of  Orthodox,  Protestant,  and  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  liturgy,  piety,  and  polity  support  the  thesis  that, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  or  for  a combination  of  the  two,  traditions 
are  inevitable. 

The  ‘free  churches’  on  the  North  American  continent  confirm 
this  thesis  in  their  own  histories.  They  were  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple, as  formulated  by  one  member  of  this  Commission,  that  ‘the 
Christian  tradition  . . . must  issue  in  pluralistic  representations,  each 
entitled  to  claim  for  itself  the  Christian  tradition  as  ultimately 
validated  by  the  voluntary  identification  of  that  denomination  by 
its  members’.  In  the  power  of  this  principle,  they  broke  with  tra- 
ditional patterns  not  only  of  Catholic  Christianity,  but  of  the  very 
communions  and  confessional  families  out  of  which  they  themselves 
had  come.  So  it  was  that  American  Christians  identified  themselves 
with  what  another  member  of  our  Commission  has  called  ‘the  North 
American  opportunity  to  begin  anew  without  being  hindered  by 
custom  or  misled  by  tradition’.  But,  continues  our  colleague,  ‘tra- 
dition is  not  so  easily  abrogated.  America  was  better:  they  dwelt  on 
this  theme  continually  in  their  letters  home.  Yet  it  was  to  home 
that  they  wrote;  and  they  preserved  the  very  traditions  they  left . . . 
With  the  sloughing  off  of  second-generation  hesitancies  and  inse- 
curities not  only  would  the  Continental  tradition  in  all  of  its 
Evangelical  and  Catholic  ramifications  be  more  deeply  cherished, 
but  also  the  sense  of  tradition’. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  or  ‘Christians’,  an  indigenously  American 
and  consistently  Protestant  community,  opposed  tradition  so  radi- 
cally that  they  would  not  use  even  the  Apostles’  Creed — whether 
as  a test  of  faith  or  a liturgical  confession.  Yet  this  radical  biblicism 
has  also  justified  this  anti- traditionalist  brotherhood  in  its  tradition 
of  maintaining  the  necessity  of  a weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  the  central  feature  of  the  Church’s  worship.  On  the  basis 
of  sola  Scriptura  it  affirms  this  element  of  the  Catholic  eucharistic 
tradition,  to  which  other  and  more  traditionalistic  Protestant  com- 
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munions,  despite  the  witness  of  the  Reformers,  have  come  only 
gradually  and  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

Although  the  data  on  the  Christian  churches  that  have  come  out 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  are  not  so  easily  collected,  a similar 
ambivalence  seems  to  have  manifested  itself  in  their  histories.  With 
the  Christian  Gospel  they  have  received  many  traditions  character- 
istic of  the  Western  communions  and  cultures  that  evangelized  them. 
Their  growing  self-consciousness  as  churches  within  nations  that  are 
likewise  growing  in  their  self-consciousness  has  made  them  sensitive  to 
these  Western  traditions  in  their  faith  and  life.  Some  of  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  freedom  of  God  and  of  the  renewing  Spirit,  defy  their 
Western  tradition  and  speak  as  though  it  were  possible  to  preclude 
the  development  of  traditions.  Meanwhile,  they  have  begun  to  dis- 
cover that,  for  all  the  brevity  of  their  history,  they  already  have 
traditions  of  their  own.  They  ask  whether  they  have  exchanged  one 
set  of  traditions  for  another,  or  grafted  dubious  new  traditions  upon 
dubious  old  traditions. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  process  of  tradition-building  many 
theologians  have  gone  on  repeating  the  formal  anti- traditionalism  of 
the  Reformers.  As  a result,  there  is  no  tradition  more  tenacious 
than  the  tradition  of  sola  Scriptura.  Yet  theological  history  has 
proved  that  Scriptura  numquam  sola ! 

2.  Historiography:  Tradition  Is  Primordial 

Theological  historiography  has  furnished  additional  proof  for  this 
generalization  that  Scriptura  numquam  sola.  Much  research  into 
biblical  history  has  been  animated,  in  the  words  of  one  member  of 
this  Commission,  by  a ‘primitivist  emphasis  on  apostolicity  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  exegetical  authority  of  the  ongoing  Church  or 
to  recognize  the  weight  of  traditional  precedents  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  presentation  of  Gospel,  Sacraments,  and  Ministry’. 
Despite  this  emphasis,  such  research  eventually  discovered  that  tra- 
dition takes  chronological,  if  not  also  logical,  precedence  over 
Scripture,  and  that  the  deeper  our  historical  study  goes  into  primitive 
Christianity,  the  more  pronounced  the  influence  of  tradition  be- 
comes. Theological  historiography  has,  therefore,  been  obliged  by 
the  empirical  data  to  accept  these  facts:  the  primitive  Church  ex- 
pounded its  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  what  had  been  handed  down 
by  and  about  Jesus  Christ;  the  primitive  Church  interpreted  what 
had  been  handed  down  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures.  In  short,  as  an- 
other member  of  this  Commission  summarizes  this  historiography: 
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‘In  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the  notion  of  sola  Scriptura  does  not 
exist.  But  then  there  is  also  no  notion  of  a tradition  which  is  superior 
to  Scripture,  or  which  alters  the  essential  content  of  the  apostolic 
message  as  it  is  deposited  in  Scripture.  There  was  simply  no  way  of 
imagining  possible  conflict  between  the  Christian  Scripture  and  the 
Christian  tradition — and,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  choose  between 
them’. 

As  theological  historiography  has  been  obliged  to  modify,  if  not 
to  surrender,  the  traditional  dichotomy  between  Scripture  and  tra- 
dition in  the  study  of  Scripture,  so  it  has  also  been  forced  to  reassess 
the  role  of  tradition  in  the  very  Reformation  whose  case  against 
tradition  it  claimed  to  be  espousing.  From  that  reassessment  of 
tradition  in  the  Reformation  at  least  two  conclusions  have  emerged 
that  are  basic  to  the  assignment  of  this  Commission.  One  conclusion 
is  that  although  the  Reformers  were  expositors  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
one  member  of  this  Commission  has  argued,  none  of  them  ‘could 
have  been  the  exegete  he  was  without  the  help  of  the  Church’s 
tradition.  The  tradition  gave  him  a footing  on  which  he  could  and 
did  move  and  shift,  but  which  he  never  lost’.  The  Reformers  were 
traditionalists  in  spite  of  themselves.  A second  conclusion  of  histori- 
cal writing  about  the  Reformation,  as  drawn  by  another  colleague 
on  this  Commission,  is  this:  ‘While  agreeing  that  Calvin’s  formu- 
lation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Testimonium  (i.e.,  Spiritus  Sancti)  is 
a gift  of  God  to  the  Church  that  reveals  the  Reformation  as  a 
truly  Pentecostal  occasion,  one  must  also  assert  that  the  Reformers’ 
diagnosis  of  their  experience  and  their  application  of  the  doctrine 
contained  error  that  produced  also  deformation  in  the  Catholic 
Church’.  The  Reformers  did  not  always  choose  the  right  parts  of 
the  tradition  to  accept  and  reject. 

From  these  two  conclusions,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative, 
there  proceeds  an  interpretation  of  theological  history  that  differs 
from  the  stereotypes  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  hagio- 
graphy. No  longer  may  historians  pit  the  Reformers  against  the 
Catholic  tradition  a la  David  versus  Goliath — for  we  know  that 
many  of  the  stones  in  David’s  slingshot  came  from  Goliath’s  terri- 
tory and  that  some  of  them  were  stones  that  Goliath  had  overlooked. 
We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Reformers  and  their 
descendants  may  not  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  erosion  of 
the  Christian  tradition  during  the  centuries  since  the  Reformation. 
This  erosion  was  accompanied  by  a devaluation  of  history,  which, 
as  one  member  of  this  Commission  has  observed,  ‘may  be  regarded 
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as  a logical  consequence  of  the  reduced  conception  of  the  Church, 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  certain  trends  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Church  was  still  recognized  as  the  area  of  an  ‘invisible’  action 
and  operation  of  God,  but  she  was  denied  precisely  her  historical 
significance’.  Our  colleague  goes  on  to  express  the  hope  that  ‘the 
modem  recovery  of  the  integral  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  cuts 
across  the  existing  denominational  borders,  may  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  a deeper  historical  insight  and  may  restate  history  in  its  true 
existential  dimension’.  That  recovery  includes  the  reassessment  by 
theological  historiography  of  the  role  that  tradition  plays  both  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  community. 

To  interpret  the  role  of  tradition  in  the  Church,  as  a result,  one 
may  use  a formula  developed  in  the  christological  tradition:  ouk 
een  pote  hote  ouk  een.  Not  only  is  tradition  inevitable  in  the  process 
of  institutionalization  by  which  a prophetic  movement  develops 
into  established  patterns  of  faith,  life,  and  order;  but  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  movement  itself  comes  from  the  tradition,  leads  to 
the  tradition,  and  inheres  in  the  tradition.  Whether  or  not  one 
accepts  all  the  conclusions  of  Formgeschichte  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  the  admission  seems  una- 
voidable that  the  Scriptures,  in  whose  name  the  Reformers  defied 
traditions  as  Menschensatzungen , have  their  roots  in  tradition  as 
paradosis.  On  this  issue,  as  on  many  others,  the  histories  of  the 
separate  confessions  have  not  caught  up  with  the  findings  of  their 
historiography. 


3.  Historicism:  Tradition  Is  Relative 

Ironically,  where  the  Reformation  is  most  traditional,  it  is  also 
least  acceptable  to  some  of  its  heirs.  Luther’s  notion  of  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  Mary  or  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  are  echoes  of  the  older  tradition,  but  they  find  little 
echo  in  Lutheranism  or  Calvinism  or  in  most  other  non-Roman 
Western  churches.  The  reasons  for  this  contrast  between  the 
material  traditionalism  of  the  Reformation  and  the  anti-tra- 
ditionalism of  some  Protestant  theologians  are  many,  but  one  reason 
is  central  to  the  work  of  this  Commission : Theological  history  and 
theological  historiography  have  produced  theological  historicism: 
the  conviction,  as  formulated  by  a former  member  of  this  Com- 
mission that  ‘no  historical  form  of  Christianity  must  be  absolutized 
or  regarded  as  normative  or  authoritative’,  for  ‘truth  also  undergoes 
a development,  at  least  in  connection  with  the  historical  forms  in 
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which  it  is  held  and  expressed’.  Underlying  this  conviction  is  the 
thesis  that  ‘the  Protestant  Reformers  in  principle  abolished  dogma 
(e.g.,  the  Trinity,  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  etc.)  though  in  fact 
they  did  not  realize  what  they  had  accomplished  when,  in  the  name 
of  the  Gospel,  they  denied  infallibility  to  any  dogma’. 

Such  historicism  makes  the  authority  of  the  Reformation’s 
affirmation  of  tradition  inapplicable.  Thus,  the  relativization  of 
tradition,  begun  by  the  Reformers  when  they  declared  that  church 
councils  can  err  and  have  erred,  forces  reconsideration  of  those 
traditions  which,  for  both  religious  and  political  reasons,  the 
Reformers  felt  themselves  bound  to  retain.  The  members  of  this 
Commission  do  not  fully  agree  in  their  common  acknowledgement 
of  the  validity  of  historicism.  As  a result,  their  evaluation  of  the 
reappropriation  of  tradition  by  theological  history  and  theological 
historiography  varies.  For  some,  this  relativization  serves  to  reinforce 
the  traditional  anti-traditionalism  of  many  American  Christians — 
the  implicit  negation  of  the  existence  of  ‘a  common  Christian  histo- 
ry which  might  be  held  to  be  longer,  larger  and  richer  than  those 
separate  histories’  of  the  individual  denominations.  To  others  such 
historicism  seems  to  be  radically  nominalistic;  consistently  carried 
out,  it  would  destroy  the  quest  for  a theological  consensus  and 
would  declare  churchly  unity  unattainable  on  any  grounds  save  a 
thoroughgoing  pluralism. 

Yet  theological  historiography  does  not  really  support  such 
scepticism  about  either  theological  consensus  or  churchly  unity.  It 
suggests,  rather  the  perichoresis  of  consensus  and  churchly  unity; 
consensus  is  reached  within  a community,  but  the  community 
expresses  its  unity  through  a common  confession  which  bespeaks 
some  sort  of  common  history.  When  it  demonstrates  the  relativity 
of  particular  confessions  and  parochial  traditions,  theological  histo- 
riography renders  a genuine  service.  It  grinds  the  golden  calves  into 
powder.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  development  of  theological 
historicism  shows,  the  battle  against  idolatry  can  lead  to  iconoclasm, 
which  makes  the  quest  for  churchly  unity  yet  more  poignant  and 
more  urgent.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  tradition  is  only  the 
arithmetic  sum  total  of  disparate  individual  histories.  For  tradition 
is  the  common  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  never  the 
mere  arithmetic  sum  total  of  the  utterly  unique  individuals  who 
make  it  up. 

The  presence  and  the  power  of  such  a tradition,  if  indeed  there 
is  one,  must  be  the  subject  not  of  speculation  or  romanticism,  but 
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of  honest  historical  investigation.  The  work  of  this  Commission  thus 
affects,  and  is  affected  by,  the  work  of  the  other  Commissions  in 
their  study  of  the  problems  of  Faith  and  Order.  For  both  ‘faith’ 
and  ‘order’  mean  what  they  do  within  the  context  of  a tradition  or 
of  traditions.  The  matrix  of  these  traditions  is  obviously  institutional ; 
the  articulation  of  these  traditions  is  explicitly  liturgical;  the 
evaluation  of  these  traditions  must  ultimately  be  christological.  As 
yet  our  Commission  has  not  examined  the  liturgical,  the  devotional, 
and  the  exegetical  traditions  with  the  thoroughness  it  has  devoted 
to  the  institutional  and  doctrinal  traditions.  When  it  does  proceed 
to  this  examination,  it  will  undoubtedly  discover  further  evidence 
that  tradition  is  both  inevitable  and  primordial.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  also  be  compelled  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the  possibility 
of  transcending  the  relativity  of  the  Church’s  history.  Thus,  in  a 
sense  he  did  not  himself  intend,  we  may  fulfil  the  famous  dictum 
of  Ernst  Troeltsch  and  find  a way  to  ‘overcome  history  by  history’. 
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When  separated  Christians  are  sincere  in  their  search  for  unity, 
they  are  acting  out  a basic  ecumenical  assumption:  that  Christians 
may  continue  to  share  a common  identity  in  spite  of  their  sundered 
continuity.  Mutual  recognition — however  minimal — implies  mutual 
identification.  Moreover,  identity  and  continuity  are  positively 
correlated.  The  acknowledgement  by  one  group  of  the  people  of 
God  that  another  truly  belongs  within  the  household  of  faith  presup- 
poses that  they  share  some  degree  of  historical  connection  or  con- 
tinuity. Conversely,  the  greater  the  discontinuity,  the  more  tenuous 
their  shared  identity  and  the  more  suspect  their  professions  of 
mutual  recognition.  As  Father  Florovsky  has  reminded  us,  there 
is  an  ecumenicity  in  time  as  well  as  in  space. 

These  presuppositions  may  not  appear  self-evident  to  those  for 
whom  history  has  little  to  do  with  faith  or  even  less  with  ‘pure 
doctrine’.  They  must,  therefore,  be  explicated  and  tested  by  means 
of  an  historical  inquiry,  since  the  question  of  continuity  is  at  least 
in  part,  a historical  question.  Either  we  are  insincere  in  our 
acknowledgement  of  our  separated  brethren  or  else  we  imply  that 
they  and  we  share — in  greater  or  less  degree — an  identity  that  has 
been  woven  into  the  history  of  the  Christian  reality  in  space  and 
time — i.e.,  into  church  history.  It  is  this  notion  of  a shared  con- 
tinuity by  Christians  who  identify  each  other  in  good  faith  that  lies 
behind  the  ambiguous  phrase,  ‘our  common  history  as  Christians’. 
The  positive  intention  of  this  phrase,  first  used  at  Lund,  was  to 
point  to  the  continuous  history  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  as  well 
as  to  the  life  in  the  Church  which  the  Gospel  begets  and  nurtures. 

The  harsh  realities  of  our  present  disunity,  despite  our  prior  com- 
mitments in  mutual  recognition,  are  sufficient  proof  that  unity  and 
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diversity  in  Christian  history  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  They  are, 
and  they  have  been,  coeval  in  every  period  of  the  Church’s  life, 
from  first  to  last.  Historical  analysis  has  dispelled  the  notion  that 
there  ever  was  a single  historical  form  of  Christianity  which  there- 
after disintegrated  into  the  fragmented  situation  so  obvious  in 
Christian  history.  From  another  angle,  however,  the  same  sort  of 
analysis  has  shown  that  even  if  we  could  reckon  a lowest  common 
denominator  of  the  multiple  historical  forms  of  Christianity,  this 
could  not  possibly  serve  as  a charter  or  constitution  of  unity.  From 
Pentecost  until  now,  the  identity  of  the  Christian  tradition  has  been 
both  manifest  and  hidden  in  its  manifold  expressions.  The  conti- 
nuity of  the  apostolic  message  and  life  has  regularly  been  obscured 
in  the  mutations  and  schism  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
integrating  tradition  which  identifies  the  people  of  God  as  a whole 
and  the  individuating  traditions  which  identify  its  parts  coexist  and 
concur  in  every  historical  situation.  The  theologian’s  business  is  to 
recognize  and  interpret  these  traditionary  processes  (unifying  and 
individuating)  within  the  dynamic  unity  of  the  Church’s  life  in 
history.  In  doing  so  he  will  find  yet  another  analogical  application 
for  the  formula  of  Chalcedon,  rightly  understood:  duo  physeis  ( i.e 
two  dynamic  modes!)  en  mia  hypostasis — asunchutos,  atreptos , 
adiairetos,  achoristos! 

He  will  then  be  quickly  reminded  by  the  historian  that  both  the 
identifying  tradition  of  Christianity  ( traditio  constitutive ) and  the 
individuating  traditions  of  the  churches  ( traditiones  inter pretativee) 
are  forever  in  transit  and  tension.  It  is  ironic,  and  rather  sad,  that 
the  word  ‘tradition’  has  come  in  modern  times  to  connote  stagnation 
and  resistance  to  an  open  future.  In  common  parlance  ‘traditional’ 
and  ‘modem’  are  actually  antonyms.  We  need,  therefore,  to  recall 
that  the  root  meaning  of  ‘tradition’  is  active  and  transitive.  Tra- 
dition denotes  an  act — the  handing  over  of  something  from  the  past 
to  the  future.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  salvaging  that  past 
from  oblivion  and  of  furnishing  the  future  with  ballast.  No  com- 
munity can  persist  for  as  long  as  three  generations  without  vital 
traditions  and  effective  traditioners.  Just  as  amnesia  can  blot  out 
an  individual’s  self-awareness  (and,  in  so  doing,  wreak  psychic 
havoc)  so  also,  the  lapse  of  the  traditionary  process  can  disintegrate 
and  demoralize  a society  with  shocking  speed.  More  than  once  now, 
modem  man  has  seen  this  very  thing  happen  before  his  very 
eyes. 

It  is,  of  course,  a truism  that  history  is  mled  by  change  and  that 
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change  is  always  contingent,  rarely  linear,  never  symmetrical.  For 
all  this,  however,  the  most  blase  relativism  cannot  quite  bring  itself 
to  make  the  blunt  assertion  that  history  is  happenstance.  History  is 
problematic — incurably  so!  Yet  it  is  also  informed  by  a logos.  Every 
historical  interpretations  points  to  some  sort  of  sense-making  notion 
at  the  very  same  time  that  it  points  out  the  uncertainty  and  rela- 
tivity of  every  historical  judgment.  This  ‘paradox’  of  a logos  within 
the  relativities  of  history  confronts  the  historian  with  a series  of 
basic  and  urgent  questions  of  methodology:  how  to  find  the  right 
pattern  in  the  welter  of  particularity,  how  to  define  an  intelligible 
field  of  inquiry,  how  to  mark  off  ‘periods’  in  the  unceasing  flow  of 
events,  how  to  make  sense  out  of  the  human  past — in  sum,  how  to 
write  history.  Every  critical  historiography  must  deal  with  these 
questions:  either  to  disavow  all  notions  of  a historical  logos  (Henry 
Ford,  Karl  Lowith) ; or  else  to  grope  for  its  manifestation  within 
the  manifold  of  historical  experience.  This  means  that  the  questions 
of  identity  and  continuity  are  always  at  least  partially  historical 
questions.  Moreover,  if  there  is  a historical  logos  to  be  found  in  any 
segment  of  human  history,  the  Christian  historian  should  certainly 
expect  to  find  it  in  church  history.  If  it  is  not  present  there,  where 
else  would  it  be? 

The  traditionary  process  is,  of  course,  notoriously  precarious.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  intentionally  conservative.  If  what  was  rightly 
cherished  in  the  past — immediate  or  distant — is  properly  transferred 
to  the  future,  the  heritage  of  that  past  may  be  saved  from  transi- 
ence. But  the  future  is  often  careless  of  the  legacies  of  the  past  and 
even  hostile  to  them.  The  rate  of  transience  and  change  may  far 
outstrip  the  pace  of  tradition — or  simply  outrun  it.  Much  depends 
on  how  swift  and  drastic  the  changes  are  and  how  effective  the 
traditioners.  When  the  effort  to  tradition  falters  or  fails,  the  tra- 
ditioners  easily  turn  self- conservative  and  thus  become  ‘reactionary’ 
— as  if  they  were  willing  to  nullify  the  future  if  only  they  can  retain 
the  place  or  power  they  had  in  the  vanished  past.  In  some  such  way 
as  this,  the  healthy  business  of  traditioning  can  fall  into  the  patholo- 
gy of  traditional-mn — a neurotic  distaste  for  change,  an  irrational 
fear  of  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  traditionary  process  is  working 
well,  the  gap  that  must  be  bridged  in  every  act  of  traditioning 
creates  tension  and  exposes  the  natural  tendencies  in  the  process 
toward  archaism  and  entropy.  Unless  a tradition  is  constantly 
renewed  from  its  original  source — in  its  new  context — it  quickly  sags 
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toward  obsolescence  and  caricature.  This,  too,  makes  for  traditional- 
ism— the  bane  of  good  traditioning. 

The  recognition  of  the  disabilities  of  traditional-ism  will  not, 
however,  serve  the  cause  of  unity  unless  it  leads  us  to  appreciate 
the  positive  need  of  tradition.  We  have  to  see  that  traditionary 
processes  are  actually  omnipresent  in  all  historical  situations.  Anti- 
traditional -ism  quite  readily  becomes  a tradition  itself  and  all  the 
worse  because  of  its  characteristic  cant.  The  single  remedy  against 
the  ills  of  traditional-ism  and  anti-traditional-ism  is  the  recognition, 
on  historical  grounds  to  begin  with,  that  no  form  of  tradition  is 
absolute  and  that  the  principle  of  relativity  is  not  absolute  either. 
On  its  own  terms,  relativism  cannot  account  for  the  evidence  of 
persisting  identities  and  continuities  in  the  historical  manifold.  Yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  some  sort  of  evidence  of  some  sort  of 
identity  and  continuity  in  the  Christian  community  through  the 
centuries,  despite  all  the  pluralism  and  relativity  with  which  that 
history  abounds.  Our  longing  for  Christian  unity  is  hypocritical  and 
self-deceiving  unless  it  is  based  upon  some  dim  awareness  that  God’s 
positive  providence  for  his  people  is  that  they  should  all  be  one — 
that  our  unity  in  Christ  is  deeper  and  more  real  than  our  disunity 
in  the  churches.  And  yet  if  our  unity  in  Christ  is  the  basic  Christian 
reality,  then  relatively  is  a derivative  complication  of  this  reality 
and  not  its  essence.  If  something  like  this  were  agreed  to,  then  we 
might  find  a more  open  way  toward  an  ecumenically  minded  his- 
toriography which  could  interpret  the  discontinuities  that  divide 
and  the  continuities  which  unite  Christians  who  recognize  each 
other  and  who  make  common  confession  of  ‘Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour’.  Such  an  historiography  would  render  a significant 
service  in  overcoming  partisan  history  and  positivistic  historicism. 

In  its  selected  ‘case-studies’  of  traditions-in-transit,  the  North 
American  Section  of  this  Commission  has  discovered  a particular 
interest  in  the  transplantation  and  development  of  European 
Christianity  on  this  continent.  Professors  Ahlstrom,  Clebsch,  Routt 
and  Walsh  have  initiated  explorations  in  various  segments  of 
American  and  Canadian  church  history,  each  with  a particular 
reference  to  the  forming  and  reforming  of  the  ‘Old  World’  traditions 
as  they  have  been  traditioned  in  the  complex,  swiftly  changing 
environment  of  the  ‘New  World’.  Their  preliminary  findings  throw 
into  clear  relief  the  remarkable  processes  by  which  the  various  tra- 
ditions brought  to  North  America  were  altered  in  their  traditioning 
by  ‘the  American  (or  Canadian)  experience*.  It  is  striking  to  see 
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how  these  various — and  sometimes  alien — European  prototypes 
have  gained  a common  character  in  the  course  of  their  becoming 
‘American’  or  ‘Canadian’.  It  might  even  be  argued  that  many  forms 
of  American  Protestantism  are  more  like  each  other  than  they  are 
still  continuous  with  their  respective  European  heritages.  Yet  these 
mutations  have  not  obliterated  the  residues  of  the  originals  nor  the 
identity  in  which  they  all  continue  to  participate.  Amerikanismus  is 
a phenomenon  that  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  understood  and  not  so 
readily  bandied  about,  either  as  a badge  of  national  pride  or  a label 
of  foreign  contempt. 

In  America,  the  colonial  church  establishments,  the  Revolution, 
the  Civil  War,  the  Western  Frontier — plus  two  full  centuries  of 
rapid  social  change — have  created  the  unique  situation  in  which 
American  Christianity  has  evolved  and  developed.  It  is  a com- 
mentary on  the  lack  of  an  ecumenical  historiography  that  this 
development  has  been  so  readily  misunderstood  by  both  American 
and  European  Christians — so  as  to  produce  the  fruitless  antagonisms 
that  so  readily  arise  between  them.  In  Canada,  the  massive  anti- 
thesis between  the  French-Catholic  and  Britsh- Protestant  traditions 
must  be  seen  as  the  dominant  factor  in  Canadian  church  history, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  divergent  histories  of 
Canada  and  the  USA,  the  dissimilarities  of  their  patterns  of  emi- 
gration and  western  expansion  have  made  wide  differences  in  the 
transit  of  Christian  traditions  in  the  two  neighbouring  countries,  even 
in  the  case  of  traditions  with  a common  European  source.  Professor 
Walsh  and  his  colleagues  are  carrying  forward  a full-scale  review  of 
this  process  in  the  various  Canadian  denominations — and  this  in  the 
light  of  the  unique  achievement  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in 
the  past  quarter  century. 

Not  because  it  falls  into  the  sphere  of  our  special  competence 
but  because  of  its  obvious  relevance  to  our  problem,  the  North 
American  Section  has  also  sought  to  extend  its  ‘case-study’  method 
to  a few  selected  instances  of  traditions-in-transit  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  We  have  been  both  impressed  and  instructed  by  the  recent 
pioneer  studies  in  Africa  by  John  Taylor  ( The  Growth  of  the 
Church  in  Buganda  and  Christians  of  the  Copperbelt),  Bengt 
Sundkler  (The  Christian  Ministry  in  Africa ),  and  the  rest  of  the 
volumes  in  the  ‘World  Mission  Studies’  now  being  published  by  the 
SCM  Press.  It  is  difficult — and  may  prove  impossible — to  conflate 
their  studies  and  ours  into  a single  hypothesis.  Yet  the  convergent 
insights  which  they  bring  to  the  problem  of  Tradition  and  Tra- 
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ditions  in  these  ‘new’  situations  are  bound  to  prove  significant. 
Professor  Pierce  A.  Beaver  (formerly  Director  of  the  Missionary 
Research  Library,  New  York),  now  Professor  of  Missions  at  the 
University  of  Chicago)  has  accepted  an  assignment  to  conduct  some 
of  these  case  studies  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  much  too  early  at  this  stage  to  attempt  even  a cursory 
summary  of  our  general  conclusions,  much  less  to  judge  their  pro- 
spective value  for  the  sort  of  church  history  we  are  interested  in. 
Indeed,  it  now  seems  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  complete 
our  work  before  the  Commission’s  term  expires  in  1963.  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  have  gained  something  by  way  of  perspective  and  we 
may  have  contributed  something  to  a prolegomena  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  tradition  and  the  Christian  traditions. 

In  its  first  stage,  modem  church  history  was  devoted  largely  to 
partisan  uses — either  in  complaint  of  schism  or  in  its  defence.  In  its 
second  phase,  .under  the  influence  of  the  historiography  of  the 
Enlightment,  it  passed  beyond  apologetics  to  relativism — and  tended 
to  make  of  its  disciples  anti-traditionalists,  anti-ecclesiastists,  anti- 
dogmatists, etc.  Neither  of  these  perspectives  offers  any  serious 
promise  of  aid  to  the  ecumenical  theologian;  none  has  a con- 
structive answer  to  the  problem  of  tradition  and  traditions.  The 
partisan  will  not  make  peace  with  the  relativity  of  the  Christian 
traditons;  the  relativist  is  sceptical  of  any  and  every  definition  of 
the  Christian  tradition.  In  our  Section  we  have  been  struggling  for 
what  might  be  a truly  ecumenical  historiography.  None  of  us  would 
attempt  to  abstract  a definition  of  the  Christian  tradition  from  its 
historical  manifold.  None  of  us  would  willingly  give  aid  or  comfort 
either  to  the  partisan  or  to  the  sceptic.  Our  general  hypothesis  (a 
theme  with  as  many  variations  as  there  are  members!)  is  that 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  continuity  in  the  identifying  charac- 
teristics of  Christian  faith  and  life  in  every  age  and  place  that 
Christians  recognize  one  another.  The  hypothesis  remains  to  be 
clarified  and  verified — or  disverified — but  in  either  case,  the  study 
should  have  real  value  for  the  ecumenical  theologian. 

It  might,  for  example,  prompt  him  to  undertake  more  seriously 
the  analysis  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  this 
community-in-schism  there  has  been  nonetheless  and  all  along,  a 
continuity  of  faith  in,  and  response  to,  God’s  traditioning  of  his 
Christ  to  mankind  ‘for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation’.  Thus  oriented, 
the  ecumenical  theologian  could  refer,  more  concretely  than  most 
of  them  do,  to  God’s  provision  in  and  through  the  Christian  com- 
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munity  that  God’s  Word  should  be  traditioned  to  the  world  until 
that  promised  ‘end’  when  the  Kingdom  shall  be  retraditioned  by 
the  Son  to  the  Father  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (I  Cor.  15.28). 
In  short,  an  ecumenically-minded  history  can  bear  witness  to  the 
continuity  of  the  common  character  of  the  Christian  claim  to  life, 
based  on  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ‘the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’. 

This  is  not  a ‘definition’  of  the  Christian  tradition  nor  a ‘location’ 
of  it.  It  is,  however,  an  acknowledgement  that  God  has  a project  in 
the  Church  in  every  age  and  place  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and 
power  in  Christ  to  those  who  are  called  to  hear  (I  Cor.  1.24).  Yet, 
even  though  the  Christian  tradition  is  indefinable  and  un-locatable, 
it  has  a history  because  it  is  in  history.  It  calls  forth  a style  of  life 
because  it  has  to  do  with  God’s  expectation  that  his  children  shall 
receive  and  express  the  love  he  has  for  them.  It  inspires  the  Church 
(even  the  Church-in-schism)  because  its  presiding  officer  is  the  Holy 
Spirit — who  is  also  and  always  the  resident  governor  of  the  ekklesia 
ton  Christou. 

The  unique  primary  source  for  our  knowledge  of  this  history,  for 
all  Christians,  is  the  Bible.  On  this  score  Orthodoxy,  Catholicism, 
and  Protestantism  stand  closer  together  than  they  sometimes  seem 
willing  to  admit.  For  each  and  for  all,  the  Word  of  God  in  Scripture 
is  the  constitutive  tradition  of  the  Christian  community.  The  New 
Testament  is  our  sole  remaining  access  to  the  Church’s  witness  to 
God’s  traditioning  of  his  Son  for  our  redemption.  It  is  the  ‘record’ 
of  his  gathering  of  a traditioning  community,  authorized  and  com- 
missioned to  go  on  traditioning  the  Gospel  to  his  peoples,  in  scecula 
sceculorum.  In  some  such  sense  as  this,  Scripture  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  constitution  and  criterion  of  the  multiple  interpretive 
traditions  that  have  evolved  in  the  churches.  The  New  Testament 
is,  therefore,  the  primary  locus  of  the  Christian  tradition.  Having 
produced  it  and  having  acknowledged  it  as  authoritative  by  canon- 
izing it,  the  Church  thereafter  bound  itself  to  the  New  Testament 
as  its  charter.  Thenceforth  the  chief  business  of  the  Church  is  to 
continue  the  traditionary  process,  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  God  in 
Christ  and  developing  appropriate  interpretive  traditions  which 
may,  in  their  turn,  be  constantly  renewed  by  reference  to  the  original 
experience.  In  carrying  out  her  mission  of  proclamation  and  inter- 
pretation, the  Church  does  not  acquire  an  independent  authority 
superior  to,  or  even  different  from,  the  authority  of  Scripture.  In  its 
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magisterial  office  she  is  bound  to  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  was  traditioned  to  her  at  Pentecost  for  her  per- 
petual governance  and  guidance — who  still  inspires  the  Scripture 
and  interprets  its  message  to  the  community  of  faith  and  grace. 

God’s  tradition  and  the  churchly  traditions  are  in  transit  as  long 
as  the  Church  is  in  history.  The  crucial  problem  in  every  age  of 
transition  (which  is  every  age!)  is  the  maintenance  of  identity  and 
continuity.  The  apostolic  tradition  ( traditio  constitutiva)  must  be 
traditioned,  and  not  simply  repeated;  else  it  becomes  lifeless.  The 
traditions  must  be  criticized  and  reformed,  and  not  simply  main- 
tained ; else  they  become  archaic  or  even  decadent.  But  this  demands 
that  the  Christian  community  assume  the  responsibility  of  corre- 
lating its  multiple  forms  of  interpretation  with  its  essential  form  of 
revelation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  tasks  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Nevertheless,  in  her  exercise  of  this  magisterial  responsibility,  the 
Church  is  invariably  tempted  to  error  and  arrogance.  Interpre- 
tations— even  the  good  ones — are  inevitably  relativistic.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  first  century  Church,  as  we  can  plainly  see  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  even  more  vividly  the  case  in  the  urgent 
crises  of  the  second  century  when  a church  without  canon,  creed 
or  dogma  was  enabled  to  maintain  its  constitutive  tradition  through 
an  agony  of  diversity,  experimentation  and  heresy.  It  has  been  the 
case  in  every  century  since. 

The  historical  theologian  has  the  thankless  and  yet  useful  task  of 
trying  to  trace  out  the  vicissitudes  of  biblical  interpretation  and 
dogmatic  definitions  in  the  strange  career  of  historical  Christianity. 
In  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  he  cannot  avoid  the  question  of  valid 
criteria  for  marking  off  intelligent  distinctions  between  various 
degrees  of  valid  and  invalid  traditioning — ‘orthodoxy’,  ‘schism’, 
‘heresy’,  and  ‘apostasy’.  For  there  are  traditions  of  apostasy,  heresy, 
and  schism.  Trader e has  a negative  meaning  that  is  almost  as  fa- 
miliar as  its  positive  one — to  hand  something  over  to  be  destroyed , 
instead  of  handing  it  over  for  blessing  and  use.  When  traditioners 
of  the  Gospel,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  betray  it,  then  follow  the 
tragic  consequences  of  disruption  and  disfigurement  in  the  com- 
munity whose  members  are  identified  by  the  Name  of  Christ.  The 
judgment  as  to  when  and  how  far  an  interpretive  tradition  betrays 
the  constitutive  tradition  is  difficult  and  nerve-wracking — and 
requires,  in  every  case,  that  those  who  make  such  judgments  try  to 
be  certain  of  their  grounds,  both  in  traditio  constitutiva  and  in  the 
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interpretive  traditions  which  lie  behind  the  conflict.  These  conflicts 
and  their  outcome  seem  to  show  a proportion  between  the  degrees 
of  identity  and  non-identity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  continuity  and 
discontinuity,  on  the  other.  Apostasy  is  the  judgment  that  the  consti- 
tutive tradition  has  been  repudiated.  In  this  case,  the  basis  of  mutual 
identification  has  been  destroyed,  and  with  it,  continuity  also. 
‘Heresy*  is  the  judgment  that  the  constitutive  tradition  has  been 
distorted.  Hence,  mutual  identity  has  been  obscured  and  must  be 
clarified  before  any  recovery  of  continuity  is  possible.  ‘Schism’  is 
the  judgment  that  there  has  been  a breach  of  continuity.  Here  the 
hope  of  recovery  depends  upon  the  mutual  recognition  that  identity 
has  not  been  fully  lost  and,  therefore,  some  sort  of  vestigial  con- 
tinuity still  remains.  Wherever  there  is  a vestige  of  real  continuity 
between  divided  Christians,  an  ecumenically-minded  historiography 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  it. 

Some  such  perspective  as  this  would  allow  for  a realistic  review 
of  the  continuities  and  discontinuities  now  existing  in  the  Christian 
community.  It  might  prompt  a fresh  appraisal  of  the  schism  and 
heresies  that  disable  the  Body  of  Christ  and  it  would  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  patience  in  which  these  appraisals  might  be 
made.  This  would  have  the  value  of  bringing  a heightened  sense 
of  candour  to  our  recognition  of  the  reasons  for  ‘our  unhappy 
divisions’  and  the  real  obstacles  to  Christian  unity.  This  would  help 
greatly  in  those  instances  where  divided  Christians  can  see  no  sense 
in  their  divisions  and  easily  suppose  that  a good  will  toward  unity 
is  all  that  is  required  to  bring  it  to  pass.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
would  earnestly  hope,  such  a historiography  would  force  upon  us 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  can  justify  continued  schism  in  those 
cases  where  shared  identity  can  no  longer  be  denied.  Thus,  one  way 
and  another,  an  ecumenical  historiography  would  serve  the  cause 
of  better  history  and  better  ‘ecumenics’.  It  might  even  do  more.  It 
might  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  an  adequate  doctrine  of 
Tradition  and  traditions — one  of  the  first  steps  toward  a vital 
theology  of  history. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  STUDY 


The  rediscovery  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  in  our  time 
is  constantly  expanding  the  range  of  the  ecumenical  quest.  It  is 
recognized  that  unity  and  disunity  do  not  form  aspects  of  the 
Church’s  life  that  can  be  considered  in  isolation.  They  are  manifes- 
tations which  are  intimately  interwoven  with  all  the  varied 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  has  gradually  broadened  its  field  of  inquiry  to  include 
not  only  doctrinal  differences  separating  the  churches,  but  also 
sacraments  and  ministry,  ways  of  worship,  and  scripture  and  tra- 
dition, to  mention  some  outstanding  emphases. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Institutionalism  is  a further 
indication  of  the  expanding  horizons  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  deals 
with  a dimension  of  the  ecumenical  problem  which,  after  having 
long  received  but  scanty  attention,  has  found  increasing  recognition 
in  recent  years.  What  is  the  ecumenical  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  a complex  of  social  institutions  in  time  and 
space,  indeed,  is  itself  an  institution?  How  do  institutional  factors — 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  society  at  large — affect  Christian  unity 
and  disunity? 

The  present  inquiry  on  institutionalism  brings  to  focus  a long- 
standing though  somewhat  sporadic  preoccupation  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement  with  the  role  of  so-called  ‘non- theological’ 
factors  in  the  search  for  unity.  As  the  movement  itself,  so  also  its 
initial  exploration  of  the  influence  of  social  and  cultural  factors 
originated  in  the  United  States.  In  preparation  for  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  in  1937,  an  American  group  produced  a report  entitled 
‘The  Non-Theological  Factors  in  the  Making  and  Unmaking  of 
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Church  Union’.1  The  report  classified  and  described  thirteen  kinds 
of  non-theological  factors  affecting  interdenominational  relations 
and  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  inventory  covered  a broad  range 
of  social,  cultural,  psychological  and  other  factors  such  as  the  state, 
the  enduring  impact  of  past  history,  nationalism,  race,  language, 
class,  vested  interests,  and  differences  of  ethical  judgment  and  mental 
attitude.  Subordinating  all  these  factors  under  the  primary  issue  of 
differences  in  faith  and  order,  the  report  in  conclusion  raised  the 
question:  ‘Are  they  so  peripheral  as  to  be  also  negligible?  Do  they 
depart  so  far  from  the  central  concerns  of  a Conference  primarily 
concerned  with  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Church  that  after  this 
preliminary  survey  they  may  be  dismissed?’ 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  the 
subject  and  made  no  provision  for  its  further  study.  In  the  planning 
stage  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  in  Lund, 
Sweden,  in  1952,  the  matter  for  the  first  time  received  serious 
attention,  and  the  preliminary  studies  were  summed  up  in  a booklet 
entitled  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Church  Divisions .2  The 
Lund  Conference,  recognizing  the  importance  of  this  approach, 
included  among  the  permanent  functions  of  the  Commission  ‘to 
study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  the  relevant  social, 
cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bearing  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church’. 

The  first  North  American  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  1957 
represented  a notable  landmark  in  the  developing  concern  with 
these  matters  in  that  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  Conference 
programme  was  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  the  bearing  of  ‘cultural 
pressures’  on  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Prominent  among  these  were 
listed  the  high  mobility  rate  of  the  American  population,  govern- 
ment policies  and  programmes,  the  educational  system,  and  racial 
and  economic  stratification.3 

Meanwhile,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  had  taken  steps  to 
implement  the  new  assignment  given  to  it  at  Lund.  Realizing  that 
more  would  be  gained  by  a thorough  analysis  of  some  single  aspect 
than  by  a general  discussion  of  the  boundless  area  of  social  and  cul- 


1Report  No.  3 of  the  Commission  on  the  Church's  Unity  in  Life  and 
Worship  (New  York  and  London,  1937). 

2London:  S.C.M.  Press,  1952.  The  American  edition  was  published  under 
the  title,  More  Than  Doctrine  Divides  the  Churches. 

3See  The  Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek:  Official  Report  of  the  North 
American  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  September  3—10,  1957,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  ed.  Paul  S.  Minear  (St.  Louis:  The  Bethany  Press,  1958). 
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tural  factors,  the  Working  Committee  decided  in  1955  to  launch  an 
inquiry  focussed  on  institionalism  as  being  a fruitful  point  of  access 
to  the  problem.  This  topic  was  chosen,  not  because  institutionalism  is 
necessarily  at  all  times  the  most  important  social  issue  in  inter- 
church relations,  but  because  it  is  found  in  every  situation  to  some 
significant  degree,  thus  forming  a common  universe  of  discussion 
and  comparison.  A Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism  was 
authorized  with  the  following  terms  of  reference: 

To  make  a study  of  institutionalism  as  it  affects  all  churches, 
and  in  particular:  (1)  the  self-criticism  of  churches  by  which 
they  may  see  their  own  structures  sociologically  as  well  as  theo- 
logically; (2)  the  relations  both  positive  and  negative  of  the 
churches  to  each  other  in  the  ecumenical  conversation;  and  (3) 
the  pattern  of  church  relations  which  is  finding  expression  in 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  an  institution.1 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  includes  churchmen  from 
various  countries,  representing  several  theological  disciplines  as  well 
as  sociology,  history,  and  law.  Since  1956  the  Commission  has  pur- 
sued its  study  by  means  of  exchange  of  papers  and  smaller  annual 
meetings  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States.  It  has  held  one 
full-scale  meeting  in  England  in  i960.  In  its  work,  it  has  also  had 
the  benefit  of  co-operation  of  several  ad  hoc  consultants  and  con- 
tributors of  papers. 

Concentrating  primarily  on  organizational  aspects  of  institutio- 
nalism, the  Commission  has  pursued  two  parallel  lines  of  inquiry. 
It  is  carrying  on  a continuing  discussion  on  basic  issues  such  as  the 
nature  and  function  of  institutions,  especially  as  they  operate  in  the 
Christian  community,  the  Church  itself  as  koinonia  and  as  insti- 
tution, order  and  organization,  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy,  and 
tensions  between  denominational  and  ecumenical  institutional- 
ization. At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  seeks  to  explore  its 
subject  from  the  empirical  end  by  means  of  a series  of  case  studies 
on  the  influence  of  institutional  factors  in  actual  church  union 
projects.  These  include:  The  Church  Union  in  Canada,  1925; 
Anglican-Methodist  Relations  in  England;  The  Methodist  Union 
in  England,  1932;  The  Church  of  South  India;  The  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan;  The  Pentecostal  Movement  and  the  Swedish 
Baptist  Union,  1907 — 1920;  Baptist-Disciples  Conversations  in  the 


1 Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  Davos,  Switzerland,  1955,  p.  11. 
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U.S.A.;  The  Methodist  Union  in  the  U.S.A.,  1939;  Presbyterian- 
Protestant  Episcopal  Union  Negotiations  in  the  U.S.A.;  and  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  America. 

A word  of  explanation  will  be  in  place  concerning  the  interdisci- 
plinary procedure  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  its  work  as  well 
as  in  the  present  report.  The  chief  task  of  the  Commission  is  to 
help  the  churches  become  self -critical  of  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  their  institutional  structures  and  procedures,  in  interaction 
with  one  another  and  with  society,  may  either  obstruct  or  support 
the  quest  for  unity.  It  deals  with  an  object — the  Church — which  is 
both  a spiritual  entity  and  an  empirical  social  reality.  Hence  an 
adequate  grasp  of  the  problem  requires  an  approach  which  com- 
bines theological  reflection  and  sociological  investigation.  Sociolo- 
gical analysis  being  a neglected  chapter  in  Faith  and  Order  studies, 
the  Commission  has  deliberately  directed  major  attention  to  this 
aspect,  notably  in  its  case  studies.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
numerous  aspects  of  institutionalism  which  elude  theological  cate- 
gories of  interpretation.  Social  institutions  possess  their  own  proper 
universe  of  discourse.  Issues  of  institutional  unification  of  churches 
cannot  be  resolved  solely  by  direct  inference  from  doctrinal  and 
liturgical  principles.  Their  solution  requires  practical  wisdom  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  social  organizations.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  Christian  Church  is  a community  sui  generis , 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  insights  derived  from  sociological  analysis 
need  to  be  integrated  into  a theological  frame  of  reference  which 
explicates  the  institutions  inherent  in  the  very  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  Church  itself.  In  other  words,  the  task  of  the  Commission 
also  includes  the  development  of  a theology  of  institution. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  present  report  successively  discusses 
the  sociological  and  the  theological  problems  of  institutions.  It  then 
projects  a series  of  guiding  principles  for  assessing  the  ecumenical 
value  of  institutional  factors  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  Finally,  it 
sums  up  some  tentative  findings  emerging  from  the  Commission’s 
work  thus  far. 
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The  term  ‘institutionalism’  has  an  ambivalent  range  of  meanings 
which  when  applied  to  the  Church  immediately  suggest  widely 
differing  values,  processes,  and  problems.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  positive  or  constructive  meanings  in  theology,  ecclesiology,  and 
social  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pejorative  or 
negative  meanings  related  to  the  distortion  or  perversion  of  func- 
tions by  processes  and  structures  which  intervene  between  intended 
goals  and  actual  goals.  In  both  cases  the  term  ‘institutionalism’ 
requires  clarification  with  respect  to  the  idea  of  institution  and  the 
process  called  institutionalization.  Such  clarification  must  regard 
both  theological  and  sociological  definitions  and  theories  and  must 
explore  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Cultural  history  indicates  that  man  has  always  lived  in  some  form 
or  structure  of  institutional  arrangements  which  aided  him  in  ful- 
filling basic  social  needs  and  gave  meaning,  authority,  and  stability 
to  the  cultural  order  in  which  he  lived.  These  structures  or  insti- 
tutional arrangements  have  not  been  merely  instrumental,  however; 
they  have  often  expressed  his  very  nature.  All  cultures  thus  exhibit 
types  of  institutional  life  as  parts  of  the  permanent  social  existence. 
Such  things  as  economic  order,  government,  family,  communica- 
tion, art  and  religion  are  so  basic  as  to  be  called  by  some  anthropo- 
logists the  functional  prerequisites  of  culture.  These  aspects  of  cul- 
ture take  on  institutional  structure  and  organization  in  the  religious 
manifestations  of  society  as  well  as  in  the  others.  Indeed,  religion 
gives  ultimate  meaning  and  coherence  to  man’s  experience  within 
other  institutions,  without  being  superordinate  as  an  institution 
itself. 

Religion  has  a pervasive  significance  for  a cultural  system  as  a 
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whole  and  can  be  considered  an  institution  in  this  broad  sense,  and 
it  has  also  a more  restricted  social  significance  as  a concrete  organi- 
zational institution.  As  we  shall  see  below,  theology  as  well  as  soci- 
ology has  a concern  for  both  these  dimensions  of  the  function  of 
religion. 

In  earlier  cultures  the  establishment  and  stabilization  of  insti- 
tutions was  guaranteed  and  justified  by  a higher  order  or  power. 
Great  numbers  of  people,  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  insti- 
tutional pattern,  accepted  their  social  position  (status)  and  its 
actualization  (role)  as  a matter  of  destiny  (e.g.  birth,  fate,  or  divine 
purpose).  With  the  enlightenment  of  man  and  his  increasing  criti- 
cal self-awareness  he  examined  his  institutions,  his  roles  in  them, 
and  became  restive  with  respect  to  his  social  status  or  position.  Man 
began  to  shape,  select,  and  control  his  institutions  as  a function  of 
his  own  volition  (autonomy).  Nevertheless,  man  continued  to  be 
subject  to  the  fundamental  institutions  which  he  has  inevitably 
established  as  a member  of  society.  This  situation  of  the  organic 
relationship  of  freedom  and  order  involves  and  implies  a specific 
ethical  challenge:  man  becomes  a responsible  agent  for  and  to  the 
social  order. 

In  this  context,  sociology  defines  an  institution  as  a definite  and 
established  structure  (goals,  means,  value  orientation,  sanctions) 
built  around  and  sustaining  one  or  more  specific  functions  (sex 
control,  sustenance,  education,  total  social  control).  These  two 
conceptual  elements  of  structure  and  function  illuminate  many 
problems  in  institutionalism.  A social  function  may  be  fruitfully 
understood  as  a whole  activity  which  accomplishes  a desired  end 
or  fulfills  a basic  need  for  society  and  for  the  individuals  which 
make  up  that  society.  The  desired  end  may  be  normatively  inter- 
preted, for  example,  by  theological  belief.  For  a functional 
approach  to  religion  it  is  the  process  of  believing  and  its  interaction 
with  society  which  is  selected  for  study. 

In  a broader  sense  the  task  of  sociology  is  that  of  delineating 
social  institutions  and  tracing  the  processes  by  which  specific  insti- 
tutions have  been  established.  These  processes  of  institutionalization 
require  careful  analysis  along  with  identifying  the  agents  of  insti- 
tutionalization. This  term  refers  to  the  various  factors  which  bring 
about  stability  of  action  around  a function  or  functions.  Such 
agents,  for  example,  may  be  geographical,  racial-national,  or  they 
may  spring  either  from  social  classes  or  from  a continuing  self- 
awareness  (in-group  feeling)  of  a group.  Institutionalization  is  a 
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basic  conception  for  understanding  churches  since  it  refers  both  to 
the  process  through  which  relatively  simple  groupings  become 
organized  institutions  and  to  the  changed  values,  relationships,  and 
procedures  which  result  from  the  process  of  interacting  among  the 
agents  involved.  Regardless  of  what  the  institutionalizing  agent 
may  be  in  a given  case,  the  resulting  institution  serves  to  provide 
stability  and  uniformity  of  social  action  around  some  human  need, 
basic  or  derived. 

A word  of  caution  is  in  order  at  this  point.  While  analyzing  insti- 
tutions and  processes  the  sociologist  needs  to  remind  himself  that 
he  is  concerned  with  a sociology  of  which  he  is  himself  a part.  Social 
process  involves  individuals.  In  his  analysis  the  sociologist  may  treat 
competently  certain  abstract  or  concrete  role  situations  and  struc- 
tures as  they  become  manifest  in  social  action,  but  the  full  impli- 
cation of  personality  and  freedom  of  the  individual  may  be  lost  to 
view.  Just  here  sociology  cannot  obviate  the  need  to  regard  human 
society  as  the  field  of  God’s  free  and  spontaneous  action  toward 
and  through  man.  A whole  view  requires  that  the  Church,  for 
example,  be  understood  both  sociologically  and  theologically. 

The  sociologist  may  regard  the  Church  as  an  institution,  even 
though  instituted  of  God  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  as  a social 
institution  among  other  social  institutions.  Thus  he  considers  the 
Church  in  the  world  and  the  agents  of  institutionalization  which 
affect  it  and  other  institutions  without  pejorative  implications 
regarding  the  esse  of  the  Church.  He  considers  the  factors  influ- 
encing the  form  and  function  of  the  Church,  the  changing  roles 
and  power  structures  in  the  Church  as  they  reflect  shifts  in  the 
societal  manifestation  of  the  Church,  and  the  social  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  Church,  in  its  various  types,  by  social  classes  or 
cultural  groups  at  the  core  or  at  the  margin  of  social  structure. 

However,  as  a Christian  the  sociologist  sees  the  Church  both  as 
object  of  his  faith  and  as  field  for  his  investigation.  He  sees  not  only 
a societal  structure  to  be  analyzed  and  interpreted,  but  also  the 
body  of  Christ  whose  unity  and  disunity  is  affected  by  the  process  of 
social  interaction. 
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INSTITUTIONALISM  AND 
THE  CHURCHES’  DISUNITY 


To  understand  the  bearing  of  institutionalism  on  the  unity  and  dis- 
unity of  the  churches  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  fully  the 
process  of  interaction  which  we  have  termed  institutionalization, 
the  more  important  institutionalizing  agents,  the  major  emergent 
types  of  religious  organization,  and  other  factors  which  the  Com- 
mission have  found  to  be  especially  significant.  The  theological 
context  of  this  analysis  we  have  already  acknowledged  and  shall 
deal  with  more  fully  in  a subsequent  section. 

i Processes  of  Institutional  Development 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  churches  viewed  as  social  insti- 
tutions. There  are  organizational  and  structural  factors  to  be  noted 
particularly  in  church  government  such  as  polity,  adminstration, 
bureaucracy,  patterns  of  power  and  decision-making.  They  reflect, 
in  part,  cultural  and  economic  factors  operating  often  in  combination 
with  each  other;  for  example,  the  hierarchical  bureaucracy  of  the 
late  medieval  church  was  dependent  to  a great  extent  upon  the 
development  of  feudal  economy  as  well  as  on  papal  adminstration. 

In  the  development  of  the  Church  as  a concrete  historical  insti- 
tution, the  interacting  forces  such  as  theological  traditions,  self- 
interpretations by  councils,  strong  personalities,  cultural,  political 
and  economic  processes  are  clearly  evident.  Interaction  is  threefold, 
within  a church,  among  churches,  and  between  them  and  their 
respective  environments.  Within  a church  the  heritage  from  the 
past  and  the  interpretation  of  its  heritage  shapes  its  structure  and 
life,  but  it  may  also  be  re-formed  by  certain  personalities,  by  pres- 
sure groups  or  by  some  dramatic  event.  Among  or  between 
churches  the  interaction  may  have  a positive  or  negative  reference 
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to  church  unity.  To  take  a negative  example,  there  may  be  com- 
petitive conflict,  or  the  judgment  that  another  church  is  not  legiti- 
mate. These  may  lead  to  forms  of  protest  and  self-concern.  In  any 
case  every  church  is  in  constant  interaction  with  its  social  environ- 
ment, to  some  degree  giving  shape  to  its  society  and  culture  and 
being  shaped  in  varying  degrees  by  its  milieu. 

2 Factors  in  Institutional  Development 

From  the  fact  of  dynamic  interaction  we  must  proceed  to  take 
note  of  the  forces  which  give  a church  its  institutional  character. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  may  be  extensive  accommodation  by  a 
church  body  and  it  may  be  quite  dependent  on  class  or  national 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  marked  dissidence  between  a 
church  and  its  social  environment.  In  either  case  conflict  within  a 
church  or  among  the  churches  may  result.  The  social  forces  oper- 
ating on  a church  may  enter  into  its  fellowship,  its  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  its  patterns  of  power. 

Among  factors  in  institutional  development  we  may  note,  in  this 
connection,  geography,  population  distribution,  national  life,  race, 
and  class. 

Often  different  denominations  are  largely  limited  by  special 
geographical  areas.  These  boundaries  tend  to  circumscribe  insti- 
tutional development  and  limit  the  church  to  a region  and  its 
culture.  A case  study  of  Baptist-Disciples  relations  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  noted  how  ‘colloquial  nationalism’,  or  section- 
alism, had  an  adverse  effect  on  union  between  these  churches.  Simi- 
larly, when  organizational  structure  and  church  life  of  metropolitan 
areas  meet  those  of  rural  areas  the  result  is  likely  to  be  conflict 
rather  than  integration.  Thus  the  geographical  milieus  may  act  as 
institutionalizing  agents  making  for  disunity  between  urban- 
centreed  churches  and  those  with  strong  agrarian  traditions. 

But  geography  and  demographic  distribution  may  sometimes  favour 
union  as  was  the  case  in  the  Methodist  Church  union  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  two  larger  bodies  involved  in  that  union  represented  different 
geographical  areas.  Regional  concentration  of  membership  made 
for  non-competition  in  most  of  the  nation. 

National  factors  can  sometimes  disturb  relations  between 
churches  as,  for  example,  in  Northern  Europe  after  the  Refor- 
mation and  contemporary  church  life  in  countries  occupied  by 
foreign  powers.  When  the  churches  which  had  been  strongly  shaped 
by  national  forces  spread  through  emigration,  they  entered  a wider 
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scene  and  their  dependence  upon  special  national  backgrounds 
sometimes  caused  tension  and  disunity.  State  churches  in  Northern 
Europe  became  free-churches  in  America,  the  new  geography  and 
political  setting  providing  new  forces  in  their  relationships  on  every 
hand.  These  forces  have  tended  to  work  both  for  unity  and  for 
continued  disunity.  For  example,  nationalism  has  served  both  to 
encourage  mergers  and  to  separate  American  denominations  from 
parent  European  bodies. 

In  a new  milieu  a common  ethnic  heritage  may  facilitate  a 
church  union  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  1925. 
In  Canada  the  three  uniting  churches  were  overwhelmingly  British 
in  cultural  background,  but  the  fact  that  one  church  was  predomi- 
nantly Scottish  and  Irish  was  a factor  that  reduced  the  degree  of 
union  which  was  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  innumerable 
national  forces  tend  to  break  down  sectional  and  racial  antipathies 
and  contribute  to  denominational  unity  on  national  levels.  Such 
national  forces  have  been  transplanted  into  the  background  of  the 
younger  churches  in  Africa  and  Asia  through  the  missionary  move- 
ment. One  may  ask  to  what  extent  church  unions  in  these  conti- 
nents are  the  product  of  a ‘nationalization’  of  Christendom  and  a 
freeing  from  Western  influences. 

Of  itself  race  is  not  an  institutionalizing  agent.  However,  racial 
characteristics  become  symbols  and  signs  of  class  and  caste  strati- 
fication which  do  influence  many  aspects  of  church  life  and  organi- 
zation, invading  even  the  willingness  to  baptize,  to  accept  into 
membership,  and  to  share  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
segregation  of  a racial  minority  played  a role  in  the  organization 
of  The  Methodist  Church  in  the  U.S.  The  demand  for  a separate 
Jurisdiction  for  Negro  Churches  was  persistent  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  served  to  protect  regional  interests 
which  had  no  inherent  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  church. 

So-called  racial  conflicts  generally  reflect  historical  class  patterns. 
This  is  to  say  that  social  classes  may  in  a high  degree  institution- 
alize a church  or  other  religious  organization.  Class  patterns  are 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  denomi- 
nations. Conflicts  between  different  religious  groups  often  reflect 
conflicts  of  class  attitudes  and  class  cultures.  In  the  Canadian 
church  union,  class  factors  probably  reinforced  doctrinal  and  ethnic 
differences. 

Due  to  geographical  isolation,  class  structure,  or  other  cultural 
factors  society  develops  marginal  groups  of  various  kinds.  These 
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marginal  groups  are  of  special  interest  for  students  of  unity  and  dis- 
unity because  they  express  protest  aginst  dominant  institutions  and 
their  structures.  Such  groups  emerge  especially  under  conditions  of 
rapid  social  change  for  a variety  of  reasons  such  as  the  various  rates 
of  social  change  in  different  parts  of  society,  deviating  groups 
emerging  under  conditions  of  social  frustation,  and  the  role  of 
agrarian  elements  in  a dynamic  industrial  society.  Religious  groups 
operating  at  various  points  in  the  economy  or  body  politic  are 
bound  to  reflect  the  group  interest  of  their  members  in  relation  to 
the  general  development  of  the  society.  These  institutionalizing 
agents  may  thus  have  a fairly  extreme  position  in  the  society  in 
which  they  operate  but  under  other  circumstances  they  may  also 
be  congenial  to  all  society.  The  sociologist  must  study  the  social 
conditions  and  variable  factors  which  make  for  harmony  and  inte- 
gration or  for  conflict  and  disintegration. 

In  the  main,  then,  we  may  distinguish  three  principal  types  of 
institutionalization,  that  by  an  inclusive  culture,  that  by  an  exclu- 
sive dominant  group,  and  that  by  marginal  groups.  Institutionali- 
zation by  an  inclusive  culture  may  be  illustrated  by  the  role  of  the 
state  or  the  whole  nation,  or  by  groups  which  more  or  less  identify 
themselves  with  the  whole  nation  and  which  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  cultural  and  social  heritage  and  thinking  of  the  nation.  The 
whole  early  and  patristic  period  of  the  Church  is  illuminated  by 
the  application  of  this  concept  both  to  the  environment  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  Church  itself  which  regarded  itself  at  once  as 
the  new  Israel  and  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  whole  Jewish  tradition. 

The  role  of  the  exclusive  dominant  group  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  period  in  which  Mediterranean  culture  as  a whole  began  to 
disintegrate  and  Roman  culture  became  more  exclusive.  The 
Church  became,  through  the  dominant  status  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a more  national  church  institutionalized  by  a more  or  less 
exclusive  culture.  The  schismatic  movements  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  reflect  in  part  this  disintegration  of  the  older  culture 
into  one  dominant  culture  and  marginal  sub-cultures  as  back- 
ground. Different  national  and  sectarian  trends  were  institution- 
alized by  small  marginal  groups. 

Today  the  positive  and  critical  attitude  which  the  Church 
assumes  toward  national  cultures  reflects  these  same  problems.  The 
present  common  institutionalization  by  exclusive  cultures  of  ne- 
cessity compels  marginal  groups  to  break  with  the  older  religious 
institutions  that  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  them.  Every  time  an 
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earlier  inclusive  culture  is  broken  down  the  same  risks  as  those  that 
operated  in  the  breakdown  of  the  old  Mediterranean  culture 
appear  to  be  acute.  The  marginal  groups  are  often  compelled  to 
seek  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation  without  the  help  of 
the  mother  church.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  difficult  for  tra- 
ditional forms  of  religious  organization  to  adapt  to  dynamic  social 
change  without  major  disturbances. 

A very  serious  question  is  how  far  schisms  depend  upon  forces 
within  a church  operating  in  the  direction  of  exclusiveness  and 
marginality,  creating  boundaries  that  are  not  valid  in  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  primitive  church  for  example,  there  was  an  inclusiveness  that 
‘transcended  all  boundaries’.  The  very  definition  of  religious  truth, 
however,  tended  in  due  course  to  reflect  the  exigencies  of  church 
discipline,  national  psychology,  social  tradition,  cultural  heritage, 
and  economic  interest.  In  schisms  the  ‘disinherited’  are  not  simply 
those  whom  economic  and  political  differences  have  cut  off  from 
the  predominant  religious  institution.  Their  alienation  is  also  due 
to  differences  in  belief,  form  of  worship,  and  moral  emphasis 
demanded  by  their  different  needs.  Hence  a serious  understanding 
of  unity  and  disunity  must  take  note  of  variations  in  personal 
religious  needs  and  interests,  variations  in  economic  and  political 
interests,  national  differences,  social  mobility  and  social  change, 
and  differences  deriving  from  the  internal  development  of  the  re- 
ligious system — and  all  of  these  should  be  seen  as  part  of  a complex 
matrix  of  interaction. 

3 Typology  of  Religious  Institutions 

Sociologists  since  the  days  of  Max  Weber  and  Ernst  Troeltsch 
have  found  typology  a fruitful  scientific  device  for  studying  social 
institutions.  An  ‘ideal  type’  is  a working  tool  in  making  a functional 
analysis  because  it  helps  to  classify  religious  group  structures  as  they 
reflect  the  variations  in  religious  interests  and  needs  among  the 
members  of  a differentiated  society.  These  classifications  have 
proved  helpful  in  analyzing  the  relationship  between  society  and 
religion.  Such  ‘ideal  types’  have  an  arbitrary  element  in  that  they 
‘over-simplify’  the  data  by  overlooking  minor  differences  in  order 
to  emphasize  what  are  thought  to  be  major  similarities.  They  are 
constructs  or  models  in  the  investigator’s  mind;  they  are  not  des- 
criptions of  total  religious  or  social  ‘reality’.  Ernst  Troeltsch  con- 
structed a famous  scheme  of  classification  using  ‘church-type’  and 
‘sect-type’.  This  scheme  in  its  ‘ideal’  form  presented  two  end  points 
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on  a continuum  and  left  much  complex  data  insufficiently  inter- 
preted. He  then  introduced  another  conception  called  ‘mysticism’, 
but  it  failed  to  illuminate  sufficiently  the  dynamic  relation  between 
religious  organizations  and  society. 

Since  Troeltsch’s  classic  formulation,  many  others  have  been  in- 
troduced by  social  scientists.  One  of  those  typologies  (as  in  Becker 
and  Yinger)  proposes  a six-fold  classification:  church,  ecclesia, 
denomination,  sect,  established  sect,  and  cult.  This  typology  may 
be  fruitfully  used  to  show  the  variables  in  society  in  terms  of  which 
the  various  kinds  of  religious  organization  are  most  likely  to  occur 
or  be  maintained.  It  recognizes  that  there  may  be  a movement  in 
the  interaction  of  Church  and  society  from  a ‘sect-type’  to  a 
‘church-type’.  Such  a functional  analysis  is  not  an  evaluation  but 
serves  only  interpretive  purposes. 

Given  the  reality  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  wide 
variations  of  social  environment  in  the  relation  to  the  many  kinds 
of  social  organizations  of  the  ‘churches’,  a new  typology  is  needed: 
one  that  is  more  inclusive  and  takes  into  account  both  the  dynamic 
aspect  of  churches  as  processes  of  ongoing  institutionalization  and 
the  self-interpretation  of  the  religious  bodies  themselves.  From  an 
ecumenical  standpoint  a more  unbiased  nomenclature  and  ‘ideal- 
type’  definitions  are  required,  since  some  religious  bodies  called 
‘sects’  by  sociologists  are  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Despite  the  need  for  a more  effective  working  tool,  the  typologi- 
cal method  is  useful  in  illuminating  the  relationships  between 
church  bodies  and  society,  and  hence  the  relationships  of 
these  bodies  to  each  other  in  respects  to  movements  of  unity  and 
disunity.  For  example,  Prebyterian  member  churches  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  may  relate  quite  differently  to  other 
churches  depending  on  widely  differing  social  environments  as  in 
Scotland,  Holland,  South  Africa,  or  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Methodist 
bodies  function  differently  depending  on  whether  they  are  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Scandinavia,  or  South  America.  These  differences  can  be 
schematized  and  they  can  have  a direct  bearing  on  unity  and  dis- 
unity. 

4 Institutional  Factors  which  Affect  Unity  and  Disunity 

The  studies  undertaken  by  the  Commission  indicate  some  of  the 
organizational  factors  that  create  tension  and  lead  in  some  cases  to 
schism  and  in  others  tend  to  foster  unity.  Unfortunately,  the  cases 
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analysed  thus  far,  except  in  three  instances  (one  each  from  Eng- 
land, Japan  and  Sweden),  cover  only  North  American  situations. 
Nevertheless,  some  factors  can  be  noted  in  them  which  propably 
have  implications  for  other  areas  and  churches.  We  turn,  first,  to 
instances  in  which  tension  and  schism  can  be  delineated. 

The  process  of  institutional  growth  can  itself  become  a source  of 
tension  within  a church.  Christian  groups  that  cherish  warm,  per- 
sonal relationships,  and  informal  ways  of  working  together  some- 
times find  that  they  are  developing  more  formal  organization  for 
the  sake  of  good  order,  the  achievement  of  goals,  and  participation 
in  wider  social  relations.  Such  a process  can  become  disruptive,  as 
it  did  in  the  development  of  the  Baptists  in  Sweden,  where,  as  a 
protest  against  formalizing  and  nationalizing  tendencies,  the  Pente- 
costal churches  came  into  being.  Tension  which  developed  in  oppo- 
sition to  formal  institutional  growth  may  perpetuate  disunity  among 
church  bodies,  even  when  it  has  not  caused  the  initial  schism. 

A different  kind  of  factor  is  the  desire  to  maintain  harmony  and 
to  reduce  tension  within  a denomination.  This  may  lead  it  to  with- 
draw efforts  at  church  union  when  these  threaten  serious  dissension 
within  it.  This  was  a major  element  in  the  decline  of  promising 
efforts  to  bring  together  the  American  Baptists  and  the  Disciples 
of  Christ.  The  forces  of  dissent  often  cluster  around  a leader  who 
appeals  to  tradition,  or  to  fears  of  change,  or  even  to  the  limited 
interests  of  a segment  of  the  church  body. 

Another  factor  is  the  protection  of  minority  rights  or  the  pre- 
servation of  group  interests  within  negotiations.  The  American  case 
studies  of  Methodist  reunion  and  the  Baptist-Disciples  negotiations 
took  note  of  such  problems.  They  were  also  factors  in  the  actual 
consummation  of  union  at  the  level  of  amalgamation  of  organizations 
as  in  the  case  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  America.  The 
desire  to  maintain  unity  within  a body  having  a high  church  and 
low  church  polarity  may  prevent  the  whole  denomination  from 
moving  forward  in  negotiating  with  others. 

Then  too  we  may  note  the  function  of  the  different  ways  of  distri- 
buting power  and  authority  in  religious  bodies.  The  patterns  by 
which  various  boards  and  agencies  work  internally,  along  with  the 
type  of  relationships  developed  between  staff  personnel  and  the 
boards  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  and  the  relationships  of  both 
boards  and  personnel  to  their  churches,  become  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  actual  union  of  churches.  Church  agencies  with 
generally  the  same  functions  and  purposes  develop  specific  concepts 
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of  mission  and  style  of  work  and  life  that  are  organizationally  em- 
bodied. Unification  must  overcome  these  differences  and  find  new 
common  lines,  as  the  United  Church  of  Christ  has  learned.  Even 
where  the  general  polity  lines  are  very  similar,  as  was  the  case  in 
northern  and  southern  branches  of  Methodism  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
differences  in  the  authority  and  power  of  bishops,  laity,  and  gene- 
ral conferences  of  each  group  became  matters  of  major  negotiation. 

Such  considerations  as  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  disrup- 
tive possibilities  of  institutional  factors,  but  we  must  note  that  insti- 
tutional factors  may  also  facilitate  unity  efforts.  For  example,  esta- 
blishing councils  of  churches  in  various  geographical  locations  and 
at  various  levels  of  co-operation  points  to  the  expectation  and 
reality  that  the  development  of  new  organizations  is  both  an  ex- 
pression of  unity  and  a means  to  achieving  greater  unity.  The  posi- 
tive role  of  organization  requires  that  ecumenical  purpose  must 
find  those  organizational  forms  which  most  adequately  embody  it 
in  various  places  and  must  seek  to  fulfill  itself  more  adequately 
through  present  organizations.  Not  only  councils  or  churches  but 
the  practical  necessity  to  establish  union  congregations  in  cer- 
tain areas  has  been  an  impetus  to  more  extensive  unifications.  The 
frontier-like  situation  in  Western  Canada  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century — and  there  are  comparable  situations  else- 
where in  the  world — was  conducive  to  wider  ranges  of  co-operation 
and  facilitated  the  union  of  denominations.  Moreover,  co-operation 
in  certain  organizational  functions  has  on  occasion  been  a positive 
unitive  factor,  as  for  example  the  preparation  of  a common  hymnal 
by  Disciple  and  Baptists  in  the  United  States.  Then  too,  common 
views  of  the  authority  and  roles  of  the  ministry  have  been  insti- 
tutionally significant  in  several  cases  of  negotiation  in  England  and 
North  America. 

The  fact  that  increasing  institutional  efficiency  is  expected  as  a 
result  of  successful  church  unions  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection.  Proponents  of  union  often  stress  this  point  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  support,  but  the  reduction  of  overlapping  functions 
and  duplication  of  work  is  a hope  that  is  not  always  achieved.  The 
continuation  of  competing  Methodist  chapels  in  English  cities  and 
towns  after  the  union  of  1932  is  a case  in  point.  Opponents  of 
union  often  stress  the  fear  of  monolithic  organization  despite  its 
greater  efficiency  in  some  respects. 

The  success  of  previous  mergers  stimulates  enthusiasm  for  new 
ones.  In  England,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.A.,  there  has  been  ample 
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evidence  of  this  tendency  to  explore  new  unions  when  prompted  by 
effective  mergers.  The  spirit  of  such  exploration  sometimes  ex- 
presses itself  in  ‘comity’  arrangements,  whereby  denominations 
make  agreements,  often  through  a council  of  churches,  as  to  who 
shall  develop  new  congregations  in  designated  unchurched  areas. 

Still  other  factors  should  be  briefly  cited.  The  institutional  devices 
of  committees  on  church  union,  of  exchanges  of  preachers,  of  fra- 
ternal delegates  at  church  conferences,  of  joint  preparation  of  edu- 
cational materials,  and  of  interdenominational  projects  in  the  inner 
city  are  cases  in  point.  Moreover,  where  operating  procedures  have 
become  in  fact  similar  (though  in  theory  they  differ  greatly,  e.g., 
episcopal  and  presbyteral,  congregational  and  presbyteral)  the 
process  of  unification  is  made  easier.  Long  co-operative  experience 
in  the  conciliar  movement  tends  to  encourage  growth  in  similar 
operating  procedures  on  many  problems  of  church  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  qualitative  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  bureau- 
cracy is  a negative  factor  in  church  unity.  In  any  case,  the  absence 
of  extensive  bureaucracies  in  the  churches  that  made  up  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  in  1925  may  have  made  that  merger  easier  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Group  structures  and  processes  should  not  conceal  that  aspect  of 
institutional  development  which  is  carried  by  and  reflects  personal 
leadership.  Structure  and  function  finally  mean  little  if  personal 
innovation  and  decision-making  are  ignored.  Even  in  the  most 
highly  organized  and  apparently  impersonal  bureaucracy  the  role 
of  the  individual  person  must  not  be  overlooked.  Personal  leader- 
ship faces  two  ways.  There  is  the  internal  organizational  develop- 
ment in  which  the  leader  is  an  active  participant.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bureaucrat  faces  outward  and  represents  his  organization 
in  relation  to  other  bodies.  The  function  of  the  initiator  is  less 
formal  and  overt  in  small  intimate  groups.  It  is  more  formal  but 
no  less  indispensable  when  an  informal  group  moves  on  into  more 
formal  organizational  phases  of  development.  Always  some  person 
or  group  of  persons  serves  as  a catalyst.  The  initiative  is  sometimes 
quite  deliberate  and  purposive  as,  for  example,  when  a national  coun- 
cil of  churches  co-ordinates  or  starts  a new  local  council  of  churches. 

Finally,  among  this  list  of  factors  we  must  note  the  personal 
equation  which  enters  all  situations  positively  and  negatively.  The 
case  studies  consistently  reflect  the  significance  of  leadership  that 
is  committed  to  the  ecumenial  purpose  and  is  willing  to  exercise 
practical  wisdom  as  negotiations  develop.  All  phases  and  dimensions 
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of  the  ecumenical  movement  witness  to  this  factor,  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  the  executive  ability  of  key  men. 

5 Some  Specific  Problems 

The  factors  which  have  been  cited  in  this  report  emerge  primarily 
from  the  theoretical  considerations  inherent  in  the  theological 
‘given’  of  the  Church  and  from  the  case  studies  which  the  Com- 
mission has  thus  far  undertaken.  Some  specific  problems  which  re- 
quire special  study  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  churches. 
These  are:  (a)  authority,  power,  freedom  and  leadership  roles  and 
(b)  bureaucracy. 

(a)  Authority,  Power,  Freedom  and  Leadership  Roles 

These  problems  constitute  a cluster  of  factors  which  are  per- 
sistent organizational  and  institutional  issues.  Power,  it  is  agreed, 
is  as  such  neither  good  nor  evil,  nor  can  it  be  excluded  from  the 
Church  as  a ‘spiritual  body’.  Where  there  is  no  power  there  is  no 
effect  and  little  social  reality.  The  contention  is  made  that  power 
within  the  Church  can  be,  and  actually  has  been,  used  not  only  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  purposes,  but,  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally, for  the  pursuit  of  other  than  legitimate  religious  ones. 
In  the  exercise  of  power  means  and  ends  are  so  clearly  interwoven 
that  the  means  which  are  used  qualify  the  ends  which  are  achieved. 
The  authority  which  makes  power  legitimate  at  any  point  of  its 
exercise  is  therefore  a basic  issue. 

Sociologists  and  historians  agree  that  there  is  a clear  difference 
between  the  type  of  authority  of  the  charismatic  leaders  of  the  first 
generation  in  founding  a religious  body  or  building  up  a church  and 
that  exercised  by  the  leaders  who  follow  later  on.  The  second  gene- 
ration tends  more  to  be  concerned  with  consolidating  efforts  and 
with  preserving  power,  including  the  structure  of  their  own  organi- 
zation and  the  legitimacy  of  their  office  and  status.  This  process 
called  by  Max  Weber  the  ‘routinization  of  charisma’  is  one  which 
affects  not  only  individual  church  bodies  but  even  the  character 
of  the  membership  of  the  churches  in  an  ecumenical  body  like  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  From  this  fact  several  questions 
emerge. 

Is  there  any  strengthening  of  the  individual  self-consciousness  of 
a denomination  by  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment? Does  membership  result  in  a growing  readiness  to  be  inte- 
grated (to  integrate  noe’s  own  denominational  body)  into  the 
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larger  unity?  Does  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
confer  a specious  status  upon  the  member  churches?  Have  they  a 
greater  willingness  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change  their 
organizational  and  even  their  institutional  form?  Does  the  insti- 
tutional status  quo  of  prestige  through  membership  influence  their 
failure  to  take  steps  toward  greater  unity?  How  does  ecumenism 
affect  the  structure  of  power  and  the  patterns  of  leadership  within 
a participating  church?  There  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  ecumenism  may  be  threatened  by  strong  confessionalism  and 
that  the  ecumenical  concept  may  be  altered  by  denominational 
leaders  so  as  to  strengthen  patterns  of  confessional  federation. 

Power,  authority  and  leadership  vary  according  to  types  of 
organization.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  earlier  discussion  of  typo- 
logy where  we  noted  the  need  for  a new  typology  of  churches  be- 
longing to  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  For  purposes  of  the 
present  discussion  we  may  distinguish  two  major  organizational 
types:  the  associational  such  as  the  Baptists  or  Disciples  of  Christ 
and  the  corporate  such  as  the  Anglicans  or  Presbyterians.  The 
associational  type  tends  to  be  less  powerful  organizationally  than 
the  corporate  type  and  exercises  less  central  authority  over  indi- 
vidual congregations.  This  distinction  shows  a real  dilemma  of 
power.  A unified  organization  can  wield  power  more  easily  than 
a loosely  knit  organization,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  its 
member  units.  To  be  sure,  associational  bodies  may  develop  prag- 
matic power  patterns  which  are  not  provided  for  in  their  theories 
of  polity,  and  corporate  bodies  may  encourage  marked  democratic 
checks  on  centralized  agencies.  Nevertheless,  co-operation  among 
denominations  or  other  church  bodies  calls  for  the  associational 
type  of  organization,  since  no  single  organization  can  simply  en- 
force its  own  rules  and  goals  on  the  partners.  In  the  conciliar 
pattern  of  co-operation  there  is  implicit  a pragmatic  tendency 
toward  a certain  ecclesiological  conception  of  handling  church 
power,  which  in  the  long  run  may  affect  the  general  ecclesiological 
nature  of  church  unity. 

Power  variously  organized  in  the  denominations  or  churches  af- 
fects their  relationships  to  the  secular  order  and  in  this  way  also  to 
each  other.  Stress  on  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Church  from  any 
secular  organization  (the  limit  situation),  e.g.  the  state,  might  im- 
pinge upon  the  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  world  and  reduce 
it  to  a state  of  powerlessness.  Contrariwise,  too  close  a union 
between  state  and  Church  (the  opposite  limit  situation)  may  result 
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in  an  uncritical  sanctification  of  a secular  power  structure  and,  in 
its  turn,  to  a limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
Church  is  faced  with  the  extremes  of  social  irrelevance  or  com- 
promise. This  situation  is  sometimes  called  ‘the  dilemma  of  leader- 
ship’. In  order  to  lead,  the  Church  must  have  at  one  and  the  same 
time  inner  spiritual  integrity  and  outer  social  involvement.  The 
Church  is  most  likely  to  be  socially  effective  when  it  is  most  aware 
of  the  dilemma  of  leadership,  when  it  has  many  leaders  with  charis- 
matic power,  and  when  it  has  an  optimum  degree  of  autonomy 
amidst  conditioning  social  institutions.  These  dilemmas  and  pro- 
mises of  effectiveness  apply  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 
well  as  to  member  churches.  The  more  it  tries  to  move  toward  situ- 
ational concreteness  from  the  level  of  general  statements,  conceived 
on  the  conference  or  assembly  level,  the  more  urgent  does  the 
power  problem  become,  as  when  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
seeks  to  win  the  co-operation  of  governments,  indusrial  manage- 
ment, labour  organizations,  and  the  like. 

Another  difficult  problem  is  the  distribution  of  power  within 
one  organization.  To  reach  their  goals  religious  institutions  need 
widespread  active  co-operation  of  their  constituencies.  Manage- 
ment of  the  religious  body  by  a few  experts  does  not  suffice.  Yet, 
as  an  organization  grows  in  size  it  needs  functionally  specialized 
roles  and  develops  these  regardless  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  its 
local  units  or  polity  as  a whole.  There  is  a trend  toward  an  ‘upward 
delegation’  of  power  and  authority  from  the  local  level  or  regional 
groupings  to  the  head  of  the  organization.  There  is  also  a ‘down- 
ward delegation’.  Sometimes  these  trends  correspond  to  formal  con- 
stitutional provisions  and  sometimes  they  are  informal  and  prag- 
matic. But  the  two  trends  are  not  identical;  and  hence  a problem 
arises  for  a church  when  ecumenical  agreement  at  the  top  levels 
does  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  the  people  on  the  local  or 
regional  level.  Consensus  and  consent  are  involved.  The  same  kind 
of  problem  arises  when  local  churches  try  to  unite  without  having 
the  consent  of  their  higher  organizational  authorities. 

One  way  of  noting  the  difference  between  the  roles  of  local 
church  people  and  the  administrative  top  is  in  terms  of  ‘reference 
groups’.  These  ‘reference  groups’  denote  the  various  environmental 
agents  that  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  effective  operation  of  a 
person  or  social  body.  For  local  church  people  they  will  often  be 
different  from  those  for  top  denominational  leaders.  At  the  local 
level  the  ‘reference  groups’  which  may  bind  them,  such  as  racial,  lin- 
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guistic  and  class  factors,  may  be  stronger  than  the  global  organi- 
zational relationships.  When  a local  group  fails  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  superior  goal  and  its  own  life,  it  may  show  apathy 
or  even  opposition  to  the  realization  of  that  goal.  This  principle 
applies  even  when  the  theological  purposes  or  mission  of  the  church 
are  at  stake.  Local  or  denominational  concerns  of  a limited  kind 
have  a better  chance  to  get  the  attention  of  the  people  in  local 
groups  than  do  the  world-wide  and  therefore  somewhat  remote 
concerns  which  seem  somehow  unrelated  to  the  lives  of  the  consti- 
tuency of  a local  church.  This  factor  often  explains  much  of  the 
frustation  experienced  by  ecumenical  leaders  in  a given  situation, 
(b)  Church  Bureaucracy 

Modern  society  shows  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  fact  and 
problems  of  bureaucracy.  The  role  which  bureaucracy  plays  within 
the  Church  is  not  unlike  that  which  it  plays  in  any  well-developed 
social  body  or  organization.  This  role  is  ambiguous  because  it  is 
ambivalent.  Bureaucracy  faces  inward  as  it  relates  to  patterns  of 
organization,  leadership,  and  control  within  an  institution  and  it 
faces  outward  toward  other  organizations.  Bureaucracy  relates  to 
ingroups  and  to  outgroups.  The  bureau  is  a place  where  power  is 
concentrated  and  administratively  exercised.  It  tends  to  gain  a hier- 
archical structure,  even  in  non-hierarchical  bodies,  though  the 
conceptions  of  bureaucracy  and  hierarchy  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able. Bureaucracy  is  a mixed  blessing. 

Bureaucracy  promotes  technical  efficiency  and  maximizes  voca- 
tional security.  Thus  tenure,  pensions,  incremental  salaries,  and 
regularized  procedures  for  promotion  are  related  to  leadership 
security.  Control,  continuity,  administrative  discretion,  and  rational 
order  make  for  institutional  efficiency.  But  the  virtues  of  bureau- 
cracy become  vices  when  corrective  measures  are  neglected.  It 
makes  for  anonymity  in  personal  relationships  and  often  inhibits 
the  desire  for  unity  because  of  the  following  traits.  Bureaux  tend  to 
protect  and  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  special  group  which  they 
serve;  they  tend  to  be  concerned  with  specially  assigned  tasks  with- 
out considering  the  larger  contextual  issues;  they  tend  toward 
oligarchic  control,  bureaucrats  making  decisions  without  majority 
or  adequate  consent;  they  tend  to  stress  organizational  success  in 
the  competitive  struggle  for  social  survival;  they  have  a tendency 
toward  ‘empire  building’,  i.e.  becoming  a centre  rather  than  a 
servant  of  social  institutions;  and  they  encourage  the  traits  of  the 
‘organization  man’. 
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The  ambiguity  of  bureaucracy  is  particularly  evident  in  a period 
of  instantaneous  world  communication  and  rapid  transportation. 
Bureaucratic  structures  and  decisions  are  at  once  more  inevitable 
and  more  dangerous. 

Indispensable  as  bureaucratic  structures  and  procedures  are  in 
large  or  complex  institutions  they  encourage  blindness  to  needed 
change,  trained  incapacity  to  sense  new  needs,  inflexibility  in  the 
application  of  skills  to  changed  conditions,  and  fixation  on  goals 
and  objectives  however  obsolescent.  Bureaucracy  affects  unity  and 
disunity  in  the  churches  because  it  often  encourages  a transference 
of  sentiments  and  motivations  from  the  true  aims  of  the  organi- 
zation to  the  particular  details  of  behaviour  required  by  rules  and 
rubrics,  thus  transforming  means  into  ends  and  instrumental  values 
into  terminal  values.  Moreover,  church  bureaucracy  is  not  neces- 
sarily based  upon  the  spiritual  function  and  authority  within  the 
Church  but  on  expediency  in  reaching  certain  organizational  ends. 
Since  local  churches  often  lack  the  expert  knowledge,  competence 
and  effectiveness  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  they  consent  to  having  those  tasks  undertaken  by 
experts  at  an  institutionally  higher  level.  These  in  turn  seek  per- 
manence for  their  own  bureaux  and  thus  forestall  mergers,  whether 
the  issue  be  between  hierarchical-episcopal  bodies  or  between  those 
of  a congregational  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  church  bureaucracy  cannot  always  be  blamed 
for  forestalling  mergers.  Many  bureaucrats  are  eager  for  union  pro- 
grammes and  proposals.  There  are  examples  of  willingness  on  the 
side  of  church  superiors  to  promote  union  on  the  highest  level.  At  the 
same  time,  these  leaders  often  prevent  local  churches  from  uniting. 

Thus,  we  must  note  in  summary  that  the  problem  of  bureaucracy 
is  fraught  with  ambiguity  and  ambivalence,  and  like  the  issue  of 
power,  authority  and  freedom  partakes  in  the  problem  set  forth  by 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Church  at  large.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Church  reflects  in  its  very  being  God’s  incarnation 
in  the  world  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  without  power  and  autho- 
rity. On  the  other  hand,  incarnation  readily  becomes  a condition 
where  the  Church  is  transmuted  into  a self-maintaining  body  inter- 
ested primarily  in  its  own  preservation  or  existence.  When  the 
Church  becomes  a means  of  self -vindication  as  an  earthly 
organization,  its  power  is  no  longer  subservient  to  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  and  it  loses  its  true  character  as  reflecting  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  in  humility  and  love. 
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THE  CHURCH  AS  AN  INSTITUTION 


i A Theological  Approach 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  task  facing  the  Commission  requires 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  if  it  is  to  attain  a realistic  under- 
standing of  the  role  played  by  institutional  factors.  The  intensive 
theological  investigations  of  the  Church  undertaken  by  Faith  and 
Order  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  soci- 
ological analysis,  have  led  the  Commission  to  devote  major  attention 
to  the  latter  aspect.  The  preceding  section  will  have  shown  that 
such  a study — especially  when  it  proceeds  to  evaluations — involves 
definite  theological  assumptions  and  raises  fundamental  issues  about 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  To  distinguish,  for  example,  between 
those  institutional  factors  which  promote  and  those  which  hinder 
unity,  presupposes  a theological  judgment  about  what  constitutes 
Christian  unity.  Thus  the  sociological  investigation  calls  for  its 
interactive  complement  in  a theological  reflection  on  the  significance 
and  function  of  institution  in  the  Church.  It  is  to  this  matter  that 
we  now  turn. 

While  ecumenical  thinking  on  the  Church,  in  important  respects, 
has  reached  a stage  of  creative  rediscovery  and  convergent 
restatement,  this  particular  area  still  remains  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial and  unsettled.  For  it  includes  a host  of  problems  which  are 
under  vigorous  debate  in  contemporary  ecclesiology,  such  as  spirit 
and  form,  charisma  and  order,  structure  and  function,  freedom 
and  authority,  continuity  and  discontinuity,  visibility  and  invisibility. 

In  approaching  this  complex  problem  of  the  Church  as  insti- 
tution, our  Commission  faced  the  notorious  difficulty  of  not  being 
able  to  assume  a commonly  accepted  definition  of  the  Church.  Two 
solutions  were  discarded  as  inadequate:  (i)  To  undertake  a com- 
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parative  study  of  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  a view  to 
extracting  their  common  elements  as  a basis  of  departure,  (ii)  To 
undertake  a similar  analysis  of  the  institutional  self-interpretations 
of  various  denominations,  adopting  their  composite  view  of  the  role 
of  institutions  in  the  Church  as  a fixed  point  of  reference.  Inquiries 
of  this  kind  may  undoubtedly  supply  useful  data,  enabling  the 
churches  to  learn  from  one  another  by  way  of  comparison  and 
mutual  correction.  But,  remaining  in  the  empirical  context  of  a 
divided  Christendom,  they  fail  to  yield  a transcendent  vantage  point 
from  which  to  judge  the  multifarious  institutions  of  contemporary 
churches.  In  line  with  the  approach  which  has  characterized  the 
Faith  and  Order  programme  generally  in  recent  years,  the  Commis- 
sion has  instead  turned  its  attention  to  biblical- theological  consider- 
ations of  the  foundations,  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  and  of  its 
institutional  characteristics.  In  what  sense  is  the  Church,  by  its  very 
nature,  an  institutional  complex?  Is  the  Church — as  the  people  of 
God,  the  Body  of  Christ — articulated  in  a determinate  order,  in 
institutional  structures  and  functions  which,  although  always  clothed 
in  historical  forms,  nevertheless  provide  ‘archetypal’  guidelines  for 
assessing  present  institutions? 

The  question  is  bristling  with  difficulties.  An  adequate  answer 
would  have  to  come  to  terms  with  a wide  range  of  problems  such 
as  the  theological  meaning  of  the  institutions  and  the  moral,  cere- 
monial and  legislative  codes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  appropriated  and  transformed  in  the  ‘New  Israel’, 
the  institutions  given  by  the  Lord  to  His  Church,  church  order  in 
New  Testament  times,  and  the  gradual  development  from  a diversi- 
ty of  fluid  forms  to  the  consolidated  structure  of  early  Catholicism. 

While  mindful  of  all  these  issues,  the  Commission  has  not  seen  it 
as  its  task  to  engage  in  broad-scale  biblical  and  historical  research. 
Instead,  it  has  chosen  to  avail  itself  of  the  preliminary  studies  on 
the  nature  and  structure  of  the  Church  carried  out  in  other  areas 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement — notably  the  report  of  the  Study 
Commission  on  ‘Christ  and  His  Church’,  and  the  section  report  on 
‘order  and  organization’  from  the  North  American  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1957.1 


1See  One  Lord,  One  Baptism  (London:  S.C.M.  Press,  1960;  Minneapolis: 
Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1961)  and  Fhe  Nature  of  The  Unity  We  Seek: 
Official  Report  of  the  North  American  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  1957,  ed.  Paul  S.  Minear  (St.  Louis:  The  Bethany  Press, 
1958),  pp.  229ff. 
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In  doing  so,  our  objective  has  been  to  suggest  the  lineaments  of 
a theology  of  institution,  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purposes  of 
the  Commission. 

2 The  Church:  A Divine-Human  Community 

First,  then,  we  may  note  in  summary  fashion  some  of  the  pertinent 
insights  emphasized  in  these  ecumenical  studies  on  the  Church. 
‘The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  together  as  one  God  must  be 
seen  as  the  ground  of  the  Church’.1  The  Church  is  set  ‘in  the 
world  of  time  and  space ...  to  be  used  by  God  for  the  fulfillment 
of  creation’s  purpose’.  Visible  in  history,  it  ‘derives  its  life  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ,  and  already  belongs  to  the  world  to 
come’,  and  ‘the  unity  which  the  Church  is  commissioned  to  manifest 
in  the  world  is  derived  from  the  perfect  unity  of  the  triune  God’. 
It  is  united  to  Christ  ‘through  a koinonia  in  which  Christ  and  His 
Church  are  neither  to  be  separated  from  one  another  nor  confused 
with  one  another’.  By  calling  the  Church  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Apostle  Paul  suggests  its  intimate  participation  in  the  life  of  its  Head 
and  the  mutual  participation  of  the  members  in  one  another.  That 
communion  with  Christ  is  a communion  with  the  empowering  and 
life-giving  Spirit,  a life  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  ecstatic  joy 
(Rom.  14.17) — but  not  of  self-willed  and  capricious  disorder. 
‘Participation  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  in  the  life 
of  fellow  Christians  was  governed  and  judged  by  the  Scripture,  by 
the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  sacrament  of  the  fellowship 
established  by  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  brought  the  divine  life  and  power  into  Scripture,  tradition 
and  sacramental  acts’. 

Thus  the  Church  is  a divine-human  community  carrying  ‘the 
mission  of  proclaiming  and  embodying  the  reconciling  work  of  God 
in  Christ’.  Its  worship,  its  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  its  life  in 
loving  solidarity  with  suffering  mankind,  are  expressions  of  its  high 
calling  to  be  a redeemed  community  serving  God’s  redemption  of 
the  communities  of  man. 

In  many  statements  such  as  these,  the  work  of  our  sister  Com- 
missions gives  succinct  expression  to  lines  of  thought  which  run 
closely  parallel  to  our  own  and  with  which  we  therefore  wish  to 
associate  ourselves.  In  their  case,  they  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  task  of  elucidating  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Church 


lrrhe  quotations  are  taken  from  the  publications  mentioned  above. 
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in  history  and  the  triune  God,  while  in  our  case  we  are  concerned 
as  well  to  understand  the  Church  as  a complex  institution,  influ- 
enced by  the  environment  of  this  world  of  change,  sin  and  mortality 
and,  in  turn,  influencing  that  environment. 

3 Koinonia  and  Institution 

Theological  reflections  on  our  subject  matter  are  often  predicated 
on  the  assumption  of  a polarity  between  the  personal  fellowship  of 
believers  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institutional  structures  and 
arrangements  of  the  Church.  To  pave  the  way  for  an  adequate 
grasp  of  the  problem,  we  need  first  of  all  to  remove  three  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  played  a nefarious  role  in  Christian  history. 
The  first  is  the  virtual  identification  of  the  Church  with  an  elaborate 
institutional  system.  While  here  the  truth  is  taken  seriously  that  the 
presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  expresses  itself  in  institutional 
structures,  it  endangers  the  equally  valid  truth  that  the  Spirit  re- 
mains the  sovereign  Lord  over  those  structures  and  is  not  bound 
by  them.  The  second  misconception — which  is  the  insidious 
temptation  of  modem  Protestantism  in  particular — is  to  posit  a 
dichotomy,  or  even  an  opposition,  between  the  free  and  unfettered 
fellowship  of  Christian  believers  and  ecclesiastical  structures.  This 
tendency  is  generally  undergirded  by  a spiritualizing  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  evidence,  according  to  which  the  koinonia 
of  the  Spirit  was  a strictly  personal  fellowship  in  faith  and  love, 
uncontaminated  by  any  institutional  features.  The  influence  of  such 
an  ecclesiological  docetism  is  apparent  in  the  not  infrequent  con- 
tention that  the  Gospel  stands  for  a purely  spiritual  and  invisible 
unity  as  over  against  an  organizational  unity.  The  third  miscon- 
ception represents  another  type  of  unhistorical  anachronism. 
Claiming  to  find  a normative  church  order  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  conveniently  rediscovers  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  church 
order  in  the  scholar’s  own  denomination — thereby  overlooking  the 
brittleness  of  the  evidence  and  the  diversity  and  fluidity  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  early  community  expressed  its  life  in  Christ. 

The  problem  of  Church  and  institution  is  intimately  linked  up 
with  the  relationship  of  continuity  and  transformation  which  con- 
nects the  old  Israel  and  ‘the  new  Israel’,  the  Church.  This  relation- 
ship has  sometimes  been  construed  in  such  fashion  as  to  suggest 
that  the  emergence  of  the  Gentile  church  under  the  charismatic 
leadership  of  Paul  involved  a clean  break  with  the  institutional 
traditions  of  Israel.  Current  scholarship,  however,  with  its  recog- 
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nition  of  the  profound  and  abiding  Christian  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  history  of  Israel,  has  shown  this  to  be  a gross  oversimplifi- 
cation. The  reconstituting  of  the  people  of  God  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  the  day  of  the  Spirit  meant  not  an  abolition  but  a transfor- 
mation of  its  institutional  life.  The  New  Testament  freely  uses 
institutional  language  in  describing  the  Church,  as,  for  instance, 
when  it  calls  the  Church  a ‘royal  priesthood’  and  a ‘holy  nation’ 
(I  Pet.  2.9) — two  fundamental  institutions  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
now  profoundly  altered  as  they  were  lifted  up  into  the  New 
Covenant.  The  Lord’s  own  life  offers  the  paradigmatic  examples: 
his  baptism  in  John’s  Baptism,  his  announcement  of  the  messianic 
kingdom,  his  particular  manner  of  presiding  at  certain  meals  which 
already  possessed  a sacred  significance  of  their  own,  his  assembling 
and  training  of  disciples  after  a pattern  customary  in  Judaism.  In 
each  case,  and  in  many  more,  we  find  institutions  with  characteristic 
purposes,  structures  and  functions,  all  subjected  to  change  by  this 
new  life. 

To  assert  that  the  Church  possesses  an  institutional  character  and 
is  articulated  in  a multiplicity  of  institutions,  does  in  no  way  imply 
a derogation  of  the  intensely  personal  quality  of  its  koinonia.  On 
the  contrary,  by  the  term  koinonia  we  understand  the  communion 
into  which  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  binds  the  believer 
to  himself  and  to  all  fellow-believers  by  baptism  and  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  (II  Cor.  5.17).  Thus  in  the  Church,  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  Spirit,  the  dichotomy  of  institution  and  koinonia  is 
overcome.  The  institutional  patterns  of  the  Church  provide  an 
ordered  structure  for  the  common  life,  through  which  God  imparts 
His  gracious  love  to  man  and  makes  a personal  existence  in  freedom 
and  responsibility  manifest.  Thus  the  institutional  pattern  of  the 
Church  gives  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  all  human  existence. 

4 Institutional  Dimensions  of  the  Church 

Against  the  background  of  these  general  reflections  on  a theology 
of  institution  we  can  now  proceed  to  a consideration  of  those 
questions  which  more  specifically  concern  a study  of  institution- 
alism and  unity. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Christian  Church  has  expressed  its 
common  life,  its  worship  and  mission  in  a variety  of  forms,  insti- 
tutionalized both  by  different  self-images  and  by  diverse  historical 
and  cultural  circumstances.  Granted  that  institutions  are  an 
integral  aspect  of  the  divine-human  nature  of  the  Church,  the 
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question  inevitably  arises:  On  what  basis  is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
between  constitutive  and  permanent  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
derivative  and  historically  variable  features?  And  further:  in  which 
instances  do  institutional  factors  manifest  the  one  Church,  and  in 
which  instances  do  they  express  a distortion  or  disruption,  that  is, 
institutionalism  in  the  pejorative  sense  of  the  word?  The  two 
questions  are  intimately  related,  for  if  certain  institutional  struc- 
tures and  functions  can  be  identified  as  constitutive  for  the  Church 
(which  by  definition  is  one),  then  a cardinal  theological  criterion 
is  found  for  distinguishing  between  factors  which  express  that  unity 
and  others  which  obscure  or  negate  it. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  even  such  a criterion  of 
high  theological  order,  however  carefully  defined,  does  not  ensure 
any  ultimate  certainty.  It  is  itself  subject  to  historical  change  and 
differing  interpretation.  In  its  application,  the  ambivalences  and 
complexities  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  Church  do  not  allow  any 
unqualified  conclusions  or  judgments.  And,  above  all,  the  truth 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  life-giving  presence  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  community  of  believers  can  never  be  conclusively  and  ex- 
haustively discerned  in  its  institutional  manifestions.  God  is  not 
bounded  by  his  institutions. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  tentative  nature  of  our  undertaking,  we 
might  use  the  traditional  distinction  between  ‘order  and  organi- 
zation’ as  a clue  for  differentiating  between  several  institutional 
dimensions  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  some  other  patterns  of  analysis 
could  delineate  with  greater  precision  the  sociological  features  of  the 
institution.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  present  approach  can  serve 
the  purposes  of  our  report  more  adequately. 

Order  is  in  this  context  taken  to  denote  the  visible  complex  of 
institutions  which  is  held  to  be  essential  to  the  continuous  existence 
and  identity  of  the  Church  as  a community  in  history.  Organization, 
on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  broad  range  of  institutional  ele- 
ments which,  under  varying  historical  conditions,  express  some 
aspect  or  other  of  the  community  which  is  structured  and  sustained 
by  that  ‘order’. 

Developing  this  distinction,  we  would  discern  the  following  six 
aspects  of  order  and  organization : 

(i)  The  Church  itself  as  divinely  instituted. 

(ii)  The  three  essential  and  enduring  dominical  institutions:  the 
Gospel,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Ministry  (however  its  particular 
form  may  be  conceived)  through  which  these  are  administered. 
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(iii)  The  community  in  its  responsive  functions  through  which 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world — such  as  worship,  preaching  and  teaching,  pastoral  care, 
service  to  the  needy,  and  social  action. 

(iv)  The  interdependence  of  all  churches  and  Christian  groups 
in  the  Body  of  Christ,  however  separated  historically. 

(v)  The  gathering  of  Christians  in  local  congregations  and  other 
determinate  patterns  of  common  life  and  activity. 

(vi)  The  organizational,  administrative,  legal,  financial  and  other 
arrangements  and  procedures  which  are  needed  for  the  continuous 
life  and  mission  of  the  Christian  community. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  our  Christian  belief  in  the  Incarnation  to 
affirm  that  the  Church  through  all  these  institutional  dimensions, 
though  in  varying  degrees,  is  imbedded  and  involved  in  the  con- 
ditions of  society  and  history.  Conversely,  it  is  equally  true  that  all 
of  these  institutional  patterns — even  to  financial  campaigns  and 
bureaucratic  regulations — possess  theological  dignity,  though  again 
in  varying  degrees.  The  exact  nature  of  the  distinctions  here  sug- 
gested, and  their  application  in  practice,  will  require  further  clarifi- 
cation. But  one  conclusion  stands  out.  Over  against  certain  tra- 
ditional misconceptions  it  must  be  insisted  that  no  sharp  disjunction 
is  permissible  between  the  realm  of  church  order  and  the  realm  of 
organization — as  if  the  latter  were  a matter  of  practical  expediency 
alone,  left  to  determination  by  secular  values.  The  various  types  of 
institutions  fulfil  necessary  functions,  though  their  importance 
differs. 

They  are  all  governed,  however  indirectly,  by  an  ultimately  con- 
trolling purpose:  the  reconciling  ministry  of  God  in  Christ  to  the 
world,  and  the  sustenance  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church  as 
it  lives  by  and  shares  in  that  ministry. 

5 Need  for  Ecumenical  Institutionalization 

Despite  its  manifold  involvement  in  society  and  its  present 
brokenness,  the  Church  as  here  described  and  believed  is  never- 
theless the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  God’s 
redemptive  action,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  is  a work  of 
reunion,  and  the  Church  and  its  entire  complex  of  institutions  are 
set  to  express  and  reflect  the  same  reconciling  and  unifying  purpose. 

This  insight  entails  significant  theological  consequences  when 
appraising  the  divisive  and  unitive  impact  of  institutional  factors. 

(a)  The  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954  contrasted  diversity  and 
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division  as  follows : ‘There  is  diversity  which  is  not  sinful  but  good 
because  it  reflects  both  the  diversities  of  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
one  Body  and  diversities  of  creation  by  the  one  Creator.  But  when 
diversity  disrupts  the  manifest  unity  of  the  Body,  then  it  changes  its 
quality  and  becomes  sinful  division.  It  is  sinful  because  it  obscures 
from  men  the  sufficiency  of  Christ’s  atonement,  insomuch  as  the 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  is  denied  in  the  very  lives  of  those  who 
proclaim  it5.1  This  applies  likewise  to  institutions.  Differences  in 
denominational  polity,  organization,  administration,  etc.,  are  in  part 
natural  and  legitimate  expressions  of  the  diversity  of  historical  and 
cultural  circumstances  which  condition  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community.  But  when  denominational  structures  and  patterns  of 
activity  obscure  or  disrupt  ‘the  manifest  unity  of  the  Body’,  they  fall 
under  the  judgment  of  sinful  division  no  less  than  do  similar 
distortions  in  faith  and  worship.  Indeed,  because  of  the  powerful 
tendency  of  time-honoured  institutions  to  resist  the  dynamics  of 
change,  situations  may  occur  when  some  institutional  pattern — and 
no  irreconcilable  religious  difference — becomes  a major,  though 
perhaps  unrecognized  or  unavowed,  obstacle  to  unity. 

The  cultural  and  political  estrangement  between  the  East  and 
the  West  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  such  a potent  element  in 
institutionalizing  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
the  established  status  of  some  European  churches  today,  are  ex- 
amples deserving  consideration  from  this  point  of  view. 

(b)  With  the  rediscovery  in  our  time  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  traditional  denominational  structures  are  becoming  increasingly 
obsolescent  insomuch  as  they  reflect  the  situation  of  a pre- 
ecumenical  age.  Hence  the  churches  are  now  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  seeking  new  and  creative  forms  of  ecumenical 
institutionalization  which  more  adequately  manifest  their  common 
belief  in  the  One  Church  of  the  One  Lord.  It  follows  from  the  entire 
preceding  argument  that  this  cannot  mean  monolithic  uniformity 
or  institutional  centralization.  But  neither  does  the  postulate  of 
ecumenical  institutionalization  allow  that  the  unity  which  the 
Church  is  called  to  manifest  can  be  reduced  to  a formal  or  spiritual 
unity  alone.  For  that  unity  is  articulated  in  the  essential  order 
instituted  by  Christ  for  His  Church.  To  reflect  and  embody  this 
order  in  the  shifting  contingencies  of  history  is  therefore  the  proxi- 
mate purpose  and  norm  of  ecumenical  institutionalization. 


1 Evanston  Speaks , p.  13. 
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The  theological  and  sociological  analysis  which  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  preceding  sections  sheds  significant  light  on  the  insti- 
tutional functions,  structures  and  dynamics  of  the  churches  both  as 
they  operate  individually  and  as  they  act  in  relation  to  one  another. 
In  the  light  of  this  analysis,  several  criteria  and  guiding  principles 
can  be  framed  which  bear  upon  ecumenical  strategy  in  relation  to 
institutional  factors.  These  principles  include: 

i Self-criticism  and  Renewal 

‘Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  the  Lord’.  A discriminating 
approach  to  institutional  factors  requires  a high  degree  of  self- 
awareness  and  readiness  to  accept  desirable  changes.  The  divisive 
influence  of  such  factors  frequently  remains  unnoticed  and  unrecog- 
nized. Since  the  Church’s  social  role  as  a conserver  of  traditional 
values  tends  to  emphasize  the  maintenance  function  of  institutions, 
it  is  always  in  danger  of  inhibiting  initiation  and  innovation.  To 
what  extent  are  the  various  institutions  of  church  life  able  to 
exercise  adequate  self-appraisal  and  to  be  servants  of  genuine 
renewal?  What  institutional  patterns  are  serving  or  hindering  such 
renewal? 

2 Actualizing  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church 

Institutional  criticism  inquires  whether  the  churches  actually  ex- 
hibit the  common  life  proper  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  whether  their 
policies  and  processes  are  effectively  focussed  on  the  mission  in  the 
world,  and  whether  their  members  acknowledge  the  disciplines  of 
loyal  churchmanship. 
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3  Apostolic  Continuity  and  Flexibility 

As  a society  in  history,  the  Church  is  characterized  by  continuity 
as  well  as  adaptability.  The  essential  institutions  of  the  apostolic 
tradition — Word,  Sacraments,  and  Ministry — are  the  visible  means 
and  signs  of  its  identity  through  the  ages.1  At  the  same  time,  just 
because  these  institutions  are  the  means  by  which  God  communi- 
cates His  gracious  love  to  ever  new  generations,  the  forms  in  which 
they  are  embodied  can  never  be  made  absolute  but  must  remain 
subject  to  constant  review  and  diversified  adaptation. 

4  Ecumenical  Awareness 

Interdenominational  efforts  and  union  projects  require  an  imagi- 
native awareness  of  ecumenical  realities  and  opportunities  on  the 
part  of  both  denominational  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file.  The 
glaring  discrepancy  which  can  frequently  be  observed  between  the 
ecumenical  utterances  and  the  everyday  administration  of  religious 
bodies,  points  to  the  necessity  of  effecting  institutional  reforms  which 
will  make  the  cultivation  of  ecumenical  awareness  a built-in  feature 
of  denominational  programmes  and  activities. 

5  Functional  Adequacy 

The  ecumenical  movement  by  its  very  existence  confronts  the 
churches  with  a new  test  of  functional  adequacy.  The  existing 
institutional  structures  of  the  churches  are  obsolescent;  although 
they  may  have  effectively  served  denominational  purposes  in  a pre- 
ecumenical  age,  they  are  now  no  longer  functionally  adequate  to 
the  transcendent  purposes  and  challenges  of  the  Church  Universal. 

6  Coherence  and  Diversification 

Like  all  large  organizations,  the  churches  must  provide  for  both 
coherence  and  diversification.  The  present  multiplicity  of  Christian 
groups  cannot  be  rationalized  as  a means  of  insuring  ‘healthy  compe- 
tition and  free  enterprise  in  religion’.  It  involves,  on  the  contrary,  a 
spiritually  indefensible  fragmentation  and  dissipation  of  resources. 
The  recovery  of  the  religious  wholeness  of  the  Church  has  its  com- 
plement in  an  institutional  coherence  which  provides  for  diversity 
and  creative  emulation.  This  principle  of  combining  coherence  with 
diversification  is  of  particular  importance  for  such  bodies  as  councils 


^his  general  statement  remains  valid  whether  continuity  with  the  apostolic 
age  is  held  to  include  episcopal  succession  or  not. 
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of  churches  since  they  today  are  among  the  chief  laboratories  of 
ecumenical  institutionalization. 

7 Sensitivity  to  Recognized  Need 

Diversification  develops  in  response  to  need,  yet  bureaux  and 
agencies  set  up  to  meet  these  needs  may  contribute  to  such  special- 
ized and  rigid  structures  as  to  defeat  the  Church’s  spiritual  obli- 
gation to  be  sensitive  to  recognized  need.  Church  agencies  need  to 
be  flexible  and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  responsive  to  changing 
circumstances.  Bureaux  need  to  be  continually  redesigned  in  order 
that  specialized  services  can  be  modified  to  meet  new  situations. 

8 Situational  Relevance 

This  criterion  is  an  immediate  corollary  of  the  Church’s  involve- 
ment in  history.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  an  institutional 
analysis  is  that  of  properly  distinguishing  between  the  essential  and 
enduring  functions  of  the  Church,  and  their  transient  embodiments. 
It  is  a notorious  fact  that  ecclesiastical  institutions  tend  to  stabilize 
the  contingencies  of  a hallowed  past  by  elevating  them  to  the  digni- 
ty of  the  timeless.  This  is  a subtle  form  of  unhistorical  docetism 
which  overlooks  the  basic  truth  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  insti- 
tutional life  of  the  Church  to  let  the  eternal  and  the  past  become  a 
living  reality  here  and  now.  And  our  ‘here  and  now’  is  the  call  to 
ecumenical  mission. 
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It  will  have  become  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Com- 
mission’s effort  to  map  out  an  unchartered  territory  is  still  in  its 
exploratory  stage.  Both  the  general  discussion  and  the  case  studies 
have  amply  evidenced  the  powerful  and  pervasive  influence  of 
institutional  factors.  But  they  have  at  the  same  time  demonstrated 
the  difficulty  of  isolating  such  factors  and  assessing  their  often 
ambivalent  relationship  to  unity  and  disunity.  Institutional  elements 
are  so  intimately  intertwined  that  they  sometimes  seems  to  exchange 
identities.  What  at  one  stage  of  a union  negotiation  appears  as  a 
theological  difference  may  in  another  stage  appear  as  an  organi- 
zational obstacle,  and  vice  versa.  To  establish  connections  of  cause 
and  effect  is  a hazardous  enterprise  in  any  field  of  inquiry  abounding 
in  human  intangibles;  and  this  conspicuously  true  here. 

It  would  be  premature  to  propound  any  definitive  conclusions. 
The  Commission  has  tried  to  formulate  some  tentative  findings 
which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  testing  the  soundness  of  its  approach. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  will  evoke  criticisms  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions that  will  help  in  the  further  elucidation  of  issues  and 
methods. 

Institutional  factors  are  involved  in  any  and  every  aspect  of 
unity  and  disunity — be  it  ecumenical  endeavours  in  a local  com- 
munity, the  system  of  communication  and  co-operation  between 
denominations,  practices  of  intercommunion,  and  so  forth.  The  sig- 
nificance and  import  of  a particular  factor  may  well  be  different  in, 
for  example,  the  context  of  co-operation  between  denominational 
agencies  and  the  context  of  church  union.  Hence  there  is  need  for 
more  refined  differentiations  in  analyzing  the  unitive  or  divisive 
influence  of  institutional  factors  than  we  have  done  so  far. 
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Our  present  findings  are  focussed  on  church  union  negotiations 
as  being  the  most  sensitive  and  difficult  area.  These  deal  with  two 
different  though  overlapping  segments  of  the  subject.  The  first  set, 
called  here  sociological  conclusions,  is  primarily  derived  from  the 
case  studies  undertaken  by  the  Commission.  They  cover  such  items 
as  ethos,  ‘vision’,  distribution  of  power,  institutional  style,  the  art 
of  negotiation,  and  the  like.  The  second  set  of  observations  refers 
to  a different  kind  of  analysis  in  which  the  influence  of  insti- 
tutional factors  is  related  to  the  successive  phases  of  church  union 
processes.  Because  of  the  limited  range  of  the  source  data,  the 
validity  of  these  generalizations  will  require  further  testing. 

1 Sociological  Conclusions 

There  are , first  of  all , some  aspects  of  the  Church  as  an  insti- 
tution which  are  not , strictly  speaking , doctrinal  but  affect  church 
union  negotiations. 

(1)  Differences  in  ethos  are  as  important  in  some  situations  as 
differences  in  doctrine.  Churches  may  be  agreed  in  doctrine  on 
many  basic  points  and  yet  fail  to  unite  because  they  have  different 
types  of  ethos.  One  denomination  may  be  oriented  more  in  worship 
and  its  cultus  may  include  a flexible  doctrine  of  what  its  form  or 
way  of  worship  means;  another  may  be  oriented  more  in  doctrinal 
issues  and  hence  stress  greater  precision  on  what  the  way  of  worship 
signifies.  The  different  types  of  ethos  become  institutionalized  and 
so  the  postures  of  denominations  may  be  quite  different  as  they 
negotiate  with  each  other. 

(2)  Theological  orientation  and  tradition  affect  the  ‘vision’  of 
a denomination.  This  vision  informs  policy  and  governs,  in  part, 
expenditure  of  church  funds  and  allocation  of  personnel.  This 
intangible  vision  relates  to  denominational  goals  and  calling,  affects 
emphases  and  the  spirit  of  mission.  Goals,  in  turn,  affect  the 
profile  of  administration. 

There  ares  in  the  second  place , a number  of  factors  which  relate 
to  organization  and  polity , to  the  distribution  of  power  and  centres 
of  initiative , and  to  staff  relationships. 

(1)  In  church  union  the  amalgamation  of  the  administrative 
organizations  cannot  take  place  without  tension  and  negotiation 
that  is  political  in  character  and  form.  Skill  in  the  political 
handling  of  administrative  negotiations  in  the  face  of  inevitable 
tension  may  be  decisive. 
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(2)  The  administrative  factors  (proper  organization,  interstaff 
relationships,  fiscal  procedures)  require  as  much  time  and  energy  to 
formulate  as  does  basic  general  policy  based  on  doctrine  and  polity. 

(3)  ‘Institutional  style’  is  an  important  factor  and  varies  often 
from  denomination  to  denomination.  This  ‘style’  reflects  the  general 
patterns  of  life  dominant  in  the  cultural  and  social  affiliations  of  the 
denomination.  Factors  such  as  class,  status,  and  cultural  sophisti- 
cation are  important  not  only  in  local  communities  but  tend  to 
apply  to  denominations  as  a whole  and  to  define  their  relations  to 
other  churches. 

(4)  The  prevailing  concept  of  the  locus  of  power  and  authority 
to  initiate  policy  and  action,  and  to  make  administrative  decisions, 
deeply  affects  the  outlook  and  morale  of  personnel  who  are  affected 
by  prospective  mergers  or  other  types  of  union. 

(5)  Quite  apart  from  formal  or  national  structures,  the  orders 
of  personal  authority  are  of  great  importance. 

In  the  third  place , there  are  important  observations  to  be  made 
regarding  the  process  of  negotiation  and  the  quality  of  communi- 
cation within  and  between  the  negotiating  bodies. 

(1)  Communication  in  negotiation  is  as  important  as  any 
other  social  factor  in  effecting  greater  unity.  If  communication  is 
not  to  break  down,  there  must  be  a sense  of  basic  spiritual  equality 
and  respect  between  the  denominations  involved. 

(2)  Where  the  churches  are  of  a representative  democratic 
style  of  polity,  it  is  an  error  to  conduct  negotiations  in  secrecy. 
There  must  be  a strategy  for  the  total  process  of  communication  at 
all  levels. 

(3)  Preparation  of  the  local  congregations  in  ecumenical 
awareness  and  for  the  anticipated  future  merged  or  united  life  is 
indispensable. 

(4)  The  kairos  of  unity  is  important.  Sound  historical  timing  is 
another  way  of  defining  this  factor. 

(5)  Tension  may  increase  as  the  threshold  of  overt  unity  is 
approached.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a strategy  and  a mechanism  to 
help  the  churches  over  the  no-man’s  land  of  anxiety  as  they  pass 
through  the  threshold.  Permanent  commissions  with  a broad  and  a 
clear  mandate  are  needed  to  hold  the  churches  steady  in  this 
situation. 

Finally , some  tentative  conclusions  may  be  presented  with 
respect  to  ecumenical  developments  and  agencies. 

( 1 ) Ecumenical  institutionalism  is  not  a neutral  factor.  It  plays 
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as  positive  a role  in  the  developing  future  of  church  unity  as  do  the 
institutional  factors  of  the  individual  denominations. 

(2)  In  due  course  councils  of  churches  tend  to  socialize  the 
participating  member  in  the  direction  of  practical  co-operation, 
since  so  much  of  church  life  in  the  council  movement  is  not  directly 
based  on  doctrinal  convictions. 

(3)  Institutionalized  co-operation  may  become  fixated  and  thus 
be  a hindrance  to  more  advanced  steps  of  church  unity.  Such  insti- 
tutional drift  does  not  assure  the  unity  we  seek  or  need  or  the 
unity  that  Christ  wills. 

(4)  While  Faith  and  Order  Commissions  are  working  in  their 
ivory  towers  of  theological  study,  many  forces  are  shaping  the  life 
and  context  of  the  churches  as  well  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  conditioning  their  future. 

2 Institutional  Factors  Relating  to  the  Successive  Phases 
of  Church  Union  Processes 

Church  unions  cannot  be  understood  as  isolated  acts  or  events. 
They  are  processes  which,  in  turn,  form  particular  instances  of  the 
perpetual  interplay  of  unitive  and  divisive  forces.  Conflicts  and  dis- 
ruptions are  recurrent  features  in  Christian  history;  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  common  participation  in  the  one  body  of  Christ  holds  the 
divided  churches  together  and  places  them,  in  their  divided  state, 
under  the  imperative  to  live  as  uniting  churches. 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  institutional  factors  upon  union 
efforts,  it  is  important  therefore  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  actual 
phase  of  union  negotiations,  but  also  the  preceding  stage  of  still 
existing  division  as  well  as  the  subsequent  stage  of  growth  in  unity 
after  the  enactment  of  a union.  Each  of  these  three  stages  presents 
distinct  problems  and  tasks  of  institutionalization  which  deserve 
some  further  consideration  even  at  the  risk  of  reiterating  certain 
conclusions  which  have  already  been  set  forth  above. 

(a)  Before  a Union 

The  call  to  unity  which  is  the  great  challenge  to  a divided 
Church  today  involves  not  only  a spiritual  but  also  an  administra- 
tive preparation  for  union.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  which  has  received  all  too  little  attention  thus  far.  Such 
a preparedness  includes  several  tasks: 

( 1 ) It  requires  from  each  church  that  it  arrange  its  institutional 
structures  and  processes  in  such  a fashion  that  these  serve  to  ‘keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace’,  providing  facilities  for 
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unrestricted  communication  between  contending  factions  in  a 
period  of  conflict  and  for  their  eventual  reconciliation.  It  would  be 
possible  to  indicate  situations  in  which  the  existence  of  a solid  insti- 
tutional framework  has  been  a major  means  of  preventing  a dan- 
gerous crisis  from  deteriorating  into  an  open  split.  The  grave  con- 
flict which  has  arisen  in  recent  years  in  the  Church  of  Sweden 
around  the  question  of  ordination  of  women  is  a case  in  point. 

(2)  The  rules  and  practices  of  ecclesiastical  bureaucracy  tend 
to  enhance  and  ossify  the  denominational  self-image.  Hence  pre- 
paredness for  union  requires  of  the  churches  that  they  seek  to 
counteract  that  tendency  by  establishing  recognized  institutional 
channels  which  facilitate  interdenominational  communication,  both 
within  and  outside  the  official  ecumenical  fellowship,  and  which 
provide  flexibility  for  a church  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  rising  opportunities  for  rapprochement  with  other  churches. 

(b)  During  Union  Negotiations 

( 1 ) A commitment  to  church  unity  and  enthusiasm  for  its  reali- 
zation does  not  dissolve  the  problems  of  institutionalism.  Organi- 
zational arrangements  and  procedures  acquire  over  the  years  a 
momentum  of  their  own  which  frequently  runs  counter  to  the 
professed  goals  of  union  and  may  form  stubborn  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  of  these  goals — all  the  more  powerful  if  they  remain 
ignored  or  unavowed.  Thus,  whatever  a uniting  church  may  believe 
about  the  theological  significance  of  institutional  factors,  it  cannot 
safely  disregard  their  actual  influence  on  the  negotiations. 

(2)  It  must  frankly  be  recognized  that  the  amalgamation  of 
organizational  and  administrative  structures  is  an  operation  which, 
as  all  such  institutional  operations,  involves  power  struggles  and 
compromises  which  are  political  in  character  and  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  such  problems  belong  to  the  realm  of  church 
politics,  it  is  essential  that  their  solution  should  be  controlled  by 
the  vision  of  the  greater  church  which  the  union  is  intended  to 
realize.  The  area  where  this  principle  assumes  particular  importance 
is  that  of  the  institutional  provisions  made  to  safeguard  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  dissenting  or  non-uniting  minority  groups. 

(3)  A union  affects  the  entire  life  and  the  total  membership  of 
the  churches  concerned.  Hence  it  is  imperative  for  the  successful 
completion  of  a union  that  the  negiotiation  committees  are  truly 
representative  in  composition  and  outlook,  and  that  adequate  chan- 
nels are  established  for  communication  not  only  with  the  decision- 
making authorities  but  also  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  uniting 
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bodies.  Recent  ecumenical  history  records  admirable  union  schemes 
which  proved  to  be  abortive  because  they  failed  to  elicit  broad  sup- 
port, or  which  left  painful  scars  of  dissatisfaction  and  opposition. 

(4)  Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  allowing  a transitional 
period  of  some  duration  in  which  adjustments  can  be  made  and 
the  uniting  bodies  can  grow  together  in  fellowship,  before  final 
actions  are  taken  concerning  liturgy,  organizational  structure,  and 
the  like.  In  cases  where  such  decisions  are  formalized  at  the  time  of 
unification,  they  inevitably,  however  imaginative,  tend  to  reflect  the 
outlook  of  the  negotiating  churches  in  their  state  of  separation, 
and  not  the  corporate  mind  of  the  new  church. 

(c)  After  the  Enactment  of  Union 

( 1 ) If  the  local  church  is  but  a manifestation  of  the  universal 
Church,  sharing  in  all  its  privileges  and  responsibilities,  then  it  is 
clear  that  a union,  to  be  genuine,  must  above  all  become  an  actu- 
ality at  the  local  level.  Pastoral  prudence  may  dictate  the  accep- 
tance of  gradual  measures  in  unifying  the  forms  of  worship  and  the 
procedures  and  practices  of  local  congregations  belonging  to  the 
uniting  bodies.  Nevertheless,  a union  which  does  not  issue  in  united 
and  renewed  congregations  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing to  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  Church  at  the  crucial  point  where 
disunity  most  directly  touches  the  lives  of  both  believers  and  un- 
believers. 

(2)  Similarly,  a union  falls  short  of  its  goal  if  the  new  church 
does  not  function  as  a nucleus  of  a larger  movement  of  rapproche- 
ment and  union  around  it.  This  goal  has  been  expressly  recognized 
in  various  union  schemes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Church  of  South 
India.  A valuable  means  to  this  end  is  the  maintenance  of  full 
fellowship  with  the  sister  churches  and  the  world  denominational 
associations  of  the  uniting  bodies. 
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The  interim  character  of  the  present  report  is  apparent  not  only 
in  its  tentative  approach  to  complex  and  controversial  problems, 
but  also  in  the  limitations  of  its  scope.  Over  the  years  the  Com- 
mission has  become  aware  of  a host  of  questions  pertinent  to  its 
subject  matter,  which  have  been  left  aside  either  because  of  lack 
of  time  and  resources  or  because  their  effective  treatment  would 
require  prior  clarification  of  more  ultimate  issues  in  theological  and 
sociological  research. 

However,  in  the  short  time  still  available  before  the  next  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order  ,the  Commission  does  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  launch  any  new  inquiries.  It  rather  intends  to  pursue 
its  exploration  of  some  of  the  crucial  issues  of  the  present  interim 
report  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  problem  of  ecumenical 
institutionalization,  that  is,  processes  of  institutionalization  which 
increasingly  manifest  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  These 
studies  will  adopt  a two-pronged  approach:  one  of  constructive 
reflection,  and  one  of  empirical  analysis. 

(a)  What  constitutes  the  divinely  instituted  ‘order*  of  the  one 
Church?  And  how  can  that  ‘order’  find  appropriate  forms  of  ‘organ- 
ization’ in  the  present  ecumenical  age?  This  includes  a consider- 
ation of  the  manner  in  which  institutional  structures  and  functions 
which  have  developed  in  the  history  of  Christian  division  can  be 
integrated  in  reunited  churches.  The  principle  enunciated  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement,  that  a reunited  church  must  in  some 
fashion  incorporate  the  episcopal,  presbyteral,  and  congregational 
systems  in  its  organic  wholeness,  is  a significant  contribution  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  problem  which  calls  for  further  exploration.  The 
topic  also  raises  the  question  of  the  ecclesiological  significance  to 
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be  ascribed  to  the  modem  phenomenon  of  councils  of  churches. 

(b)  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  or  of  a national  council  of  churches  as  a field  laboratory 
of  ecumenical  institutionalization. 

In  view  of  the  general  importance  of  these  matters  for  the  life 
and  witness  of  the  churches  today,  the  Commission  on  Institution- 
alism further  wishes  to  suggest  a number  of  research  problems  and 
case  studies  which  deserve  the  attention  of  interested  scholars : 

(a)  A comparative  study  of  the  processes  by  which  denomi- 
national bodies  establish  policies  and  arrive  at  corporate  decisions. 

(b)  Similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  the  actual  status  and 
functions  of  ‘overseers’  (bishops,  moderators,  executives,  etc.). 

(c)  The  sociological  and  ecclesiological  significance  of  the 
increasing  power  of  administrative  boards  and  secretariats,  and 
their  changing  relations  to  the  traditional  authority-structures  of 
the  churches. 

(d)  The  discrepancy  between  the  credal  position  of  a denomi- 
nation and  the  actual  beliefs  of  its  membership  as  a problem  of 
institutionalism. 

(e)  The  conflict  between  the  self-institutionalization  of  a 
church  and  its  institutionalization  by  the  environment  (both  hostile 
and  friendly)  in  relation  to  ethical  standards  and  patterns  of 
conduct. 

(f)  The  involvement  of  class  structure  in  church  unions. 

(g)  Institutional  factors  involved  in  specific  instances  of  inter- 
church relations  or  union  projects,  such  as  the  relations  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  symbiosis 
of  different  denominational  structures  in  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany;  and  the  tension  between  denominational  patterns  of 
foreign  missions  and  the  emerging  dynamics  of  ecumenical  mission. 

( h)  Institutional  factors  in  the  accommodation  of  a denomination 
to  a new  culture,  as,  for  example,  the  sociological  shape  of  younger 
churches  living  under  the  dual  influence  of  western  traditions  and 
predominantly  non-Christian  cultures;  and  Eastern  Orthodxy  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  in  South  America. 
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